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Never has there been greater need 
tor high pressure salesmanship than' 
Now, when War is directing most of 
everybody s attention to things of 
immediate necessity So far as your 

Word are concerned, we have a 
solution It IS PUT PUNCH INTO 
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SISTER COMPANIES 

THE CALICO MILLS, SWASTIK OIL MILLS, 
BEHAR SUGAR WORKS, SARABHAI CHEMICALS 

anJ CantraUsd Ay 
Anibalal ^arabbai, 

Qautam Sarabbai, B ^ ICarlah) 

Vikram A. Sarabhat, M A {Panfah). 

It has been our constant endeax our not to put anx thing in the 
market until xve are sausffed that the quahtj attained is o^ the \ery 
best It onl) fair 'an experimentation ^hould be m our labora 
tones and not on the vonauni'-r Haxing attained quahtx wc sec 
to it that there is no vratenng doi\n for the sake’of short term gams 
W e are axxate that our position in Indian Industry shoulii be 
reflected in a sense of social responsibiliti Dunng the Sxiadeshi 
movement it was our privilege to be amongst those who gave up 
voluntanl) the manufacture of cloth which might pass for Khadi 
We have not >ielded to the temptation of making potable liquor out 
of the molasses in our Sugar Factor> In order to track down the 
black market operator in our cloths and to ensure that the consumer 
got his cloth at controlled prices, we set up a s\ stem of numbering 
each piece and sent our inspectors to principal centres in India and 
supplied cloth onl> to our old merchants on a quo'a svs’em, even 
before the introduction of the Textile Controller s Scheme 

We can claim without being immodest, to have made our 
contnbution to pioneering in various fields In 1923 the iirst com- 
plete Spinning and Weaving Mill with Comber^^, well equipped 
Bleach and Drc House and Merccri’^mg Plant was put up for the 
making of fine cloths npd qualitv sewing threads In the earh da>s 
mistakes were made and fosses sustained in the face of foreign com 
pctiuon but vre earned on gamcl> In 1^37 we were the first to 
install a cotiplclc Plant for the manufacture of genuine Mosquito 
Kettings 

RecentU, a Cen ral Research Lahoraton has been set up to 
initiate nc" lines of manufactures to iraprovc existing processes 
and products and to utilise b)e products 

Over a period of manv years we have recognised that all 
posts of Tcspoasibililv should be filled b} hi...hh qualified men with 
good University educa ion in India and abroad From the head 
o' a department down (o the clerk standards of educa lonal quah 
nca‘ionsha\e been laid down and recruitment is strictly on the 
b->«is of m»*n* 
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We have recognised the need for social and welfare work 
among employees and have provided hospital facilities, gratuities 
on illness and old age. nursery schools, educational help up to 
graduation and co-operative societies. It is realised that working 
class housing is very ’deficient in sanitation and the barest emenilies 
of life. We plan to build houses for our workers as soon as condi- 
tions return to normal. 

PRINCIPAL FIELDS OF ACTIVITV 

THE CALICO AND JUBILEE MILLS, Ahmedabad, make 
a variety of textiles from Bfankcfs to the finest Saries, Dhoties, 
Mulls, Lawns, Voiles, Lenos, Suitings and other specialities such as 
genuine Mosquito Netting, Sewing Threads and Superior shirtings 
Turkish Towels, Printed Chintz, real goldthread fabric etc. Our 
colours are fast and the silk-like lustre on our cloth is permanent. 

THE SWASTIK OIL MILLS Ltd., Bombay, make Refined 
Ground Nut Oil, Linseed Oil. Vegetable Product (Ghee), Turkey 
Red Oil, Stearic Acid, Washing Soap, Toilet Soaps, Hair Oils, 
Glycerine, Phenyle. They have their own wholesale and retail 
selling organisation for South India and the Punjab. 

THE BEHAR SUGAR WORKS, Pachrukhi, has a crushing 
capacity of 1,100 tons Sugar cane per day. The factory makes very 
high grade sugar. Cube sugar, Coffee Crystals etc. We are putting 
up a Power Alcohol _Plant in conjunction with the Sugar Works. 

SARABHAP, CHEMICALS, Baroda. Our aim in entering this 
new field is not simply to add some more fancy and patent remedies 
to existing supplies. We aspire to Jmake fine chemicals and Phar- 
maceuticals for which India has to depend parbally or wholly on 
imports. The importance of research is fully realised and a well- 
equipped Laboratory has been set up. 

COTTON & CLOTH Ltd., Bombay, import African and 
Egl'ptian Cottons. They also do wholesale and retail business in cloth. 

THE WESTERN INDIA PROSPECTING SYNDICATE 
Ltd., Ahmedabad. They have a wholesale and retail selling organi- 
sation for Swastik' Products, Sugars, fine chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals etc., in Gujerat and Kathiaivar. 

KAWEMPE COTTON COMPANY Ltd., East Africa. The 
company does export business'* in East Afncan cotton. 

BAKUBfJ.'lI ^ AMBALAL Ltd., London. This company 
does export and import business mainly in oil seeds and cakes, cotton, 
machinery', stores, etc. . 'i ” .d’ ' 
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I SPECULATIONS 
I OR REMEDIES ? 

I The essence of Homoeopathy - and the claim to its 

I efficacy in producing complete cures-hes in the accu- 
I rate determination of the symstoms and prescribing 
I the correct remedy. It allows of no mistakes. 

I For over fifty years the premier firm of homoe- 

I opaths, ROY & Co have been giving relief to thousands 
I ' of sufferers by the sure and accurate remedies of 
I scientific homoeopathy. 

I ROY & Co. 

j ^ princess Street. BOMBAY. 

1 Sole Aienis for 

I BOERICKE&TAFEL 

i Homoeopathic Pharmacists, 

f PHILADELPHIA, USA 
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A current Account is a ^reat convenience for aU 
persons. The Cheque is always a ^ood receipt for 
every j>aynienf made. Your current account xviU .he wel- 
come at THE PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK, 

1 LIMITED, where you are assured of ahsolate security 
and the most courteous service. 
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The late L. Lajpat Rai created several institutions for the 
service of humanity and for the aplift of the downtrodden irres- 
pective of caste, creed and colour. One such institution serving 
mankind is ^ * 


Ti LAMI IHSUMtiCE (o. Ltd, 


L AHO'^E. 


which to day stands like a rock protecting' millions 


of families. 
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TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
BUSINESS IN FORCE EXCEEDS 
LIFE FUND ABOUT 
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2f crores. 
1 crore. 


It will pay you to insure or represent this progressive 
life Office: 
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FOREWORD 


La!a L&ipat; Rai was not only a great 
politician of his day but aUo a staunch 
advocate of inter*communal unity. 

That is why his name Is held in high 
esteem by persons of all communities. 
All his life ho fought valiantly for the 
liberation of his MOTHERLAND. 
From tho tributes paid to his. memory 
by eminent Indians and Englishmen/ it 
is evident that the great Lala left 
a deep improssion on their minds by 
his patriotism, sacrifice and suffering. 

This booh is being published in n 
spirit of hero-worship. It is hoped that 
this booh will servo tho purpose for 
which it is intended. 


EDITOR 



UNITE OR PERISH 



THE IDEL FOR WHICH LALAJI STOOD 
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“Lala Lajpat Rai is dead ; long.iJive Lalaji. Men' 
like th'e LaUi<cannot die so long as the sun Shines in 
the Indian sky. Lalaji means an. institution. From his 
youth he made of his country’s service religion and 
-his patriotism was no narrow creed. He loved hi? 
country because he loved the .world. His nationalism 
was internationalism. Hence Jiis hold on 'European 
mind. He claimed a large circle of friends in_ Europe 
and America. They loved him because they knew him. 

, His activities were multifarious. He was an ardent 
social and religious reformer. Like many of us he'' 
became a politician because his zeal for social and 
religious reform demanded participation in Politics. 

He observed atan early stage of his public career 
that not much reform of the type he wanted was 
possible until the country was freed from foreign 
domination It appeared to him as to most of us as a 
poison corrupting every de’partmet of life. It is 
impossible to think of a single public movement^ ^in 
which Lalaji was not to be found. His love of 
service was insatiable. He founded educational 
institutions. He be friended the suppressed classes. . 

cl'wvae.d hw. altewtioUv He 
surrounded youngmen with extraordinary affection. 
No young man appealed to him in vain for help. 

In the political field he was indispensable. He was 
fearless in the expression of his views. He suffered 
for it when suffering had not become customary, or < 
fashionable. His life was an open book. His extreme 
frankness often embarssed his friends if it also 
confounded his critics. But he was incorrigible. 

( 

M. K. 0ancJhi. 
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Lalaji was a strong man and a great 
nationalist. Sense of National humiliation 
involved in the assault on him hastened 
his end. He was truly a great son. of 
the soil. 




Jawohirlal Nehru. 




I admired Shri Lajpat Rai from 
afar from the lime he was deported 
to Burma My young heart was then 
stirred to the depths. Later I had 
the pleasure and honour of meeting 
him several times when he dame to 
see my father. No one who met him 
could but be impressed by the zeal 
of this patriot for his country’s free- 
dom, by his unflinching devotion to 
the cause he had espoused and by 
his supreme courage. Such as he 
must .always live* and inspire us to 
devote ourselves, heart and soul to 
Win India’s freedom. 


(Sd.) Amrit Kaur 
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I am too deeply distressed by the news of the 
ieath of Lala Lajpat Rai to be able properly to express 
he sense of loss the country has sustained by the 
laosing away of a patriot, statesman, educationalist and 
ournahst of his calib re. 

It IS a misfortune to the country that a publicist 
50 Widely honoured w'hose aim in life w'as to serve 
;he country and the community of which he was an 
srnameat in the best -possible way should haie died 
just at a time when the need of his wise and sober 
guidance was the greatest. Lala Lajpat Rai loved his 
countr) intensely and worhed for it incessantly and 
unselfishly. 

His pure patrioti‘'m. his robust independence, 
fearlessness, suiceritj and earnestness, easilj won for 
bim the respect which he so^ widely enjoyed 

It IS difficult to exaggerate the value of his 
services. It was needed at present to voice sound 
national public opu^ion and to guide the country into 
t he tight path of national self government . Lalaji’s 
death has heavily added to the loss of many public 
men, which w'e have sustained during the last few 
,v^ars WJule .he? dnUmL'J .K,wy' 

upon the countrv as a whole, it inflicts a special loss 
.upon the Hindu community, the interest of which he 
had so much at heart and winch he tried to protect 
without letting it stand in the way of the growth of 
sound nation spirit, which was the very foundation upon 
which a national sjsterrt of free government can be 
built up. 


Madantnobnn Malviya. 
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“ With the deoth of Lala Lajpai 
Rai passes away one of the foremost I 
champions of Indian nationalism J 
Since the da>s of Lai, Bal, ?al, 
Lalaji lemained a conspicuous and 
active figure in the political ’arena 
He moved abreast of the times but 
he did not lose contact \,/ith thosc‘of 
his countr} men who could not keep 
pace uith him India could not 
ever afford to lose, much less can 
she afford to spare him at the 
present juncture. His death to day 
js a na^ion af cnUmity of the firs t 
magnitude and that is why the who le 
of India IS in mornir^ Providence * 
so willed that before he left us he 
made a gift of all his prcTperties to i 
the nation This reminds us of the 
similar gift of Peshbandhu Das ^ ^ 
This IS how great men liv^ and die 
LaHji v\as in the full possession of his 
powers and talents and died at the 
height of his fame and glory As a 
dea th, his was a happy death Buf 
what afaour his eis/evcd coun (rynieiir 

Subash Chand 
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A grand merit he possessed was that when 
; led people into a- position of dang er, he shielde d 
cm and went hinrs ell along to tahc the brunt of th e 
lagk. He certainly carried out Charles Bradlaugh's 
ords, vrtren you advise an attack, do not say go, .but 
)me. At this special moment his loss is particularly 
■eat lor althoush a few of his juniors have his 
jurage, we have not yet his experience and 
onfidence.. The , circumstances of his death are 
eculiarly tragic, for he died taking _p ar -Li n th gdroygptt 
i f the Simon Commissio n. His death will, if possible, 
tiffen the boycott and resentment to the Commission, 
iis death was hastened by the injuries received at 
i^ahore. The pain of these prevented him from 
ittending the meeting at Delhi, which he asked me to 
iddress instead. He had hoped the worst of the shock 
was over, but he was evidently unable to rally from 
it. He IS n ot-thc_ ji fst. but 1 hope — hs^g ^not be th e 
last to die in struggling ag.ainst foreign oppression . 
But there are a few who live the protest they make in 
words. Our younger men may well take an example 
from his unflinching action, h,s contempt of empty 
proclaraaiions, and his proud outspokenness. The 
Punjab will miss terribly his decisive and 
weli-consldered leadership. 


- ANNIE BBSanT. 
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Pandit Motifal Nehru,-' interviewed by a Free Press repre- 
sentative on Lalaji’s death said : *'The sudden passing away of 
Lala Lajpat Rai is a great national calamity. He was one of those 
outstanding personalities whose place it is impossible to fill. It 
would indeed be difficult to find another man with public activi- 
ties, covering such a'widefield as those of the remarkable man, 
whose loss India is mourning to-day.' His earnest patriotism did 
not-allcw his inexhaustible energy to any particular channel, but 
found avenues for useful work in almost every -department of life 
which goes to build up a nation. Politics and journalism may 
be taken to go' hand in hand together and he was easily in the 
foremost ranks of both. But the useful,- though silent work he 
did in the sphere of social reform, more specially among the 
untouchables and the suppressed classes, was not less 'valuable 
At an early stage of his )ife he devoted himself to the service of 
the land of nis birth. His great sacrifices, his terrible sufferings 
in the cause are well-knovyn, but nothing deflected him from the 
path of duty. ’ 

"I had had th differ from some of his politica| views and 
during the last general elections' we did not spare each other, but 
more numerous were the occasions when we found ov^erselves in 
full agreement and' worked together as if there had never been 
any differences. The success achieved by the report of the All- 
Parties’ Committee was in a great measure due to his generoos 
support. He threw the full weight of his great influence on the 
side of the report and insoite of his weak health travelled far. 
and w'lde to popularise its recommendations. To the iastmement 
of his life he was working hard to make the coming National 
Convention a complete success. I was in almost daily communi- 
cation with him an3 his last telegram, containing -valuable sug- 
gestions, was received only yesterday a few hours- before he 
.>breateed^ his last, ' 

The sad news came as a severe, shock early this morning, 
and while the shock is fresh I find it Impossible to express ade- 
quately my apprecition of the great man ihat has passe2 away. 

I shall, therefore, only say that-^by the sudden deate of Lala 
Lajpat Rai at this critical slage^'ot our struggle I heve lost the 
invaluable assistance of a great colleague and the country' of the 
devoted services of a ^Ifless patriot. He was a great man, a good 
man and true. ' Matilal Nehra, 
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I came to khow the late Lalaji weil during Eis visit 
to Bombay. When the history of Indian's struggle for 
emancipation from the British yoke comes. to be written, 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s name will find an honoured place 
there in and will be mentioned with pride as of one, who 
dedicated his life in order that India might be free.- He 
sacrificed everything, even his precious life itself for fulls 
filling his life’s mission and died a martyr's death. His 
tragic death was the result of blows on his chest at the 
hands of an Officer. This supreme self*sacrifice should 
serve us as an inspiration to redouble our efforts for India's 
emancipation I offer this humble tribute to the memory 
of the brave "and noble son of India.* 

B. G.-Khor. 


I had the privilege of knowing Lalajt intimately, 
he having put up with me many limes i Calcutta and 
myself having travelled with him in other parts of Indian 
^ It is a pleasant* memory which I always cherish. Lalaji 
was a great man not only as a patriot but. as a person. 
He did his^ best to serve the country fearlessly We hope 
in the near future we will be able to reap the harvest 
ot the seeds sown by Lalaji for the independence of the 
country. That will be the greatest triumph and memorial 
to Lalaji's work. 


Sd/- B. M. Blrla. 
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HE WAS A VETRAN SOLDIER 


‘*To die in the bafflefield is the 
longing of every hero. The Punjab 
is undoubtedly the most martial of 
Indian provinces. Of such a pro- 
vince Lain Lajpat Rai was the un- 
challenged leader and had been so, 
for the past quarter of a century. 
This patriot, this hero, this martyr^ 
fell in the battle with the British 
bureaucracy carried on for over two 
decades on the economic, political, 
moral and finally the physical plane. 
There can be little doubt that the 
lathi blows dealt on this patriot of 
India by theun thinking and heart- 
less policemen has hastened the end 
of the revered Lala. If the en d 
h ad come b efore t he advent of the 
Simon Commission to Laho re. 
Lalaji*s life wouldha vc been'want- 
i ng in comp leteness. Like a veteran 
soldier that he was, he fought to the 
end, stood at his post of duty to 
lead the procession under the pres- 
sure of an unexpected situation and 
turned what would have been if he 
had been off his guard about in the 
first victory of the new era on the 
plane of non-violence in the battle 
for freedom." , ' • 

S. Sitaramayya 
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The memory ol^he late Lala 
LajpatRai should inspire the Punja- 
bis to work (or the commonweal and 
to make the name of Punjab resplen- 
dant in the annals of India. 


Jogindra Singh 
Member Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, 
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^WHOLE-HEARTEDLY associate 
“ myself with my countrymen in paying my 
tribute of respect to the memory of the late Lala 
Lajpat Rai on this the 17th Anniversary of his demise. 
Lala Lajpat Rai was' one of the fore leaders of the 
country and will be long remembered for the great 
services he rendered not only to the Province of his 
birth but to the whole of India. The Arya Samaj and 
the D. A. V. College have particular reaso ns to be 
grateful to him as he devoted qu ite a number o f years 
to the service of these Institut ions. The Hindu Sabha 
also owes a debt of gratitude to him as when he joined 
"it as its president he raised its prestige in the country 
and defeaied the Congress at the elections of 1926. 
The Congress owes a still greater debt of gratitude t^ 
him as during the last 7 or 8 years, of his life as well 
as for many years before he joined the Hindu Sabha, 
he devoted himself wholeheartedly to the cause 
the Congress, I have no doubt that Indies of all 
classes will join in honouring his memory on this day. 

Dr. Gokul Chan'd Narang. 
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Lala Lajpat Rai. the Uon of 
Punjab, "was a pMriof of Pirst 
Order. His dauntless courage, de- 
termination and unflinching loyally 
to the National cause arc a beacon 
light. The Punjab in particnlar and 
India, in general is proud of her 
noble son ^nd patriot. He opposed 
the British Imperialism tohth and 
nail till his last breath. The Simon 
Commission had a shock of its exis- 
tence by his seU-saciificc. Lala 
Lajpat Rai will remain a living lUvi* 
mory and ^ symbol of sacrifice 
before his countrymen. Greater was 
he than the mere pen description. 
Let us follow the example set by 
him and thus prove vorlhy sons of 
worthy Free Mother India. 


Bhanju Ram Gandhi 
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Who can forget the manner in 
which the great Lala Lajpat Rai 
passed away? He was one of our 
greatest leaders and his energy, ora- 
tory and sincerity seemed'to move 
mountains. He strode like a colossus 
over 'every continent of the world 
giving the best part of his life to 
America, carrying the message of his 
country abroad ■ 

After he came to India, he was in 
the thick of every battle and spared 
‘not any rival, great or small. Though 
his differences wit h Pandit Motibl 
Nehru were to be regretted, the v^y 





coffin of the British Empire. What- 


ever he had said has been too trucj 
for every blow that has been dealt at 
our countrymen either inside the 
jails or outside, has served to cut off 
our links with British Imperialism. 
It is in the fitness of things that al- 
most* a year or tvvo after Lala Lajpat 
Rai died, -India declared Indcpen- 
dence'bn the banks of the Ravi. 

May the toil and sweat he spent 
for the cause of the country bear 
fruit for all time. 

Joachim Alva. 
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^Lala Lajpat Rai, the Lion of 
Punjab, Was a patriot of the First 
Order, His dauntless courage, dc- 
termination and unflinching loyalty 
to the National cause are a beacon 
light. The Punjab in particular and 
India, in general is proud of her 
noble son and patriot. He opposed 
the British Imperialism tooth and 
nail till his last breath. The Simon 
Commission had a shock of its exis- 
lence by his self-sacrifice. Lala 
Lajpat Rai will remain a living me- 
mory and ^ symbol of . sacrifice 
before his countrymen. Greater was 
he than the mere pen description. 
Let us follow the example set by 
him and thus prove worthy sons of 
worthy Free Mother India. 


Bhanju Ram Gandhi 
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Who can forget the manner in 
which the great Lala Lajpat Rai 
passed away? He was one of our 
greatest leaders and his energy, ora- 
tory and sincerity seemed‘to move 
mountains. He strode like a colossus 
over every continent of the world 
giving the best part of his life to 
America, carrying the message of his 
country abroad • 

After he came to India, he was in 
the thick of every battle and spared 
‘not any rival, great or small. Though 
his differences with Pandit ilotilal 
Nehru were to b^regretted, the way~ 



coffin of the Britisli Empire . What- 
ever be bad said bas been too buc, 
for every blow that has been dealt at 
our countrymen cither inside the 
jails or outside, has served to cut off 
our links with British Imperialism. 
It is in the fitness of things that al- 
most' a year or two after Lala Lajpat 
Rai died, -India declared Indepen- 
dence on the banks of the Ravi. 

Hay the toil and sweat he spent 
for the cause of the country bear 
fruit for all time. 


Joachim Alva. 






• It is as a harbinger of inter communal 
unity that we remember Lala Lajpat Rai the 
Lion of the Punjab. The selfless work that he 
did in this direction will enkindle many a youth 
in years to come. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was a true internationalist 
in his outlook. He visited England and America 
so that he may plead the cause of India there. 
He however fe^Khat the Indian question could 
only be solved on the International basis. I feel 
that in the winder sense he was a follower of 
BahaVllah. 


Mani Mehta 
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I. gladly avail of the opportunity 
of paying my humble homage to 
that great son of India, the late 
Lala Lajpat Rai. 

India has reasons to be proud of 
the personality that was Lala Lajpat 
Rai He was an ardent "and true 
patriot who fought for his country all 
his life through thick and thin and 
bore all the sufferings and hard- 
snips with rare fortitude. Along with 
a burning passion lor Ireedom, he 
was endowed with the qualities of' 
earnestness, courage, self-sacrifice j 
and fearlessness tp a remarkable 
extent 

Above all he had the gift of 
eloquence in -abundance. He was 
an impassioned orator of rare caliber 
His words thrilled audiences and 
kindled patriotic fervour 

• Speaking as Chainmn of the 
Puiqab National - Bank Ltd., I 
mention v ifh a feeling of pride and 
gratification that this great perso 
nalily was at one tune actuclj 
associated with the' Punjab National 
Ban! Ltd ^as a Dirccto-'. 

( Yodh Raj ) 
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Lala Lajpatrai was one of the makers of 
Modern India. The great and invaluable services^ 
{vhich he rendered fbe country wiU be renaem- 
bered by generatiohs of Indians yet' unborn. At 
a time rvlten few Indians were prepared to make 
sacrifices for the cause' of freedom, Lala Lajpatrai 
dared to espouse that cause without fear of conse- 
quences. He v^as an e^te {rum hi?, country {oc 
many years. But, whether in the country or ouh 
side it, h\s first thoughts were always about India 
and he increasingly worked m the face of enormous 
difficulties, to enlighten an indifferent world about 
her pUgUt and her demand. His work in the field 
of socia/ reform was no less imporfanb He was 
the untaiVvng Inend and champuan ot the v^ndcJr^ 
dog and it is not surprising that he was one of 
those who took the initiative in establishing ^the 
Indian Tr ad ti. Union Congress over whose fir^t 
session he presided. 


Syed Abdullah Brelvi. 
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Lala Lajpat RaT . was , pftj - of the greatest" 
patriots of our time and formed part of that fanious 
Trio “LAL ^A^-' ^ tHe sacrificed his 

life in the service 'of ,'fhe country, He had 
started leading the people at a time when there 
was apathy for national service and’ when the 
leaders were neithcr.honoured nor feted./, . 

' ' t' 

Besides being a politician, Lalaji iya’s also 
a pioneer in the fields of, Indian Banking and 
Insurance.- ■ ' • 

' . f' / , ‘ t ' 

Lalaji’s services and sacrifices iiT-the cause 
of tlie country will Joiig ‘be cherished. 

Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee. • 




r . : -'I . 1 ‘ 

It would be, presumptuous on my part to give 

a message on the Iife^ahd work of^ Lalaji. I was 
very .intimate "twth him and I knew that the fire 
of p?‘riotism -was burning all the twentyfouK 
ihoursT in his 'heart. He; lived for - the 'country 
and virtually died fdr it.r 't; <; •■j ' 


G. D. Birla. 
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THE FOOT-PRINTS THAT GUIDE 

By: Ptof. S. N. Dhar, Kashmir 



Thcvwritcr’s esteemed friend, Mr. P. D. Saggi, did a signal 
service to India when he, last year, brought out a Souvenir entitled 
“Life and Work of Lajpat Rai”, That he i doing so'^agaln this 
year speaks of his love of and adherence to the causes which the 
“lion of the Punjab" fought for and represented in his memorable life. 

The fateful year 1928 saw India poorer by a great loss on the 
demise of a great man, ttic late Lala Lajpat Rai, who was rightly 
acclaimed as the “Lion of the Punjab*’. The voidt hat the Lala's* 
death unhappily and ^suddenly created in the potiticM and social 
life of the Punjab, and of India, as a whole, has hardly been filled 
during the last generation. The Lion of the Punjab has not been 
properly succeeded. 


LtFE A!;D work OF L. LAJPAT RAI. 




The events.ot the epic of a life that Lajpat Rai led are w 
known all over the country. Some promienent events will, he 
ever, bear.repetition. His e arly practice at Hissar found him ht 
field for the use of his great energy and his love of service to I 
societj and to the nation and he shifted to Lahore. That migrati 
V, as in itself sjmbolic of his great love of service to the cause 
the motherland. That Lahore saw him busy in multifarious ac 
vities which Ins inexhaustible energy alone could cope with, is al: 
well-Lnown The social reformer .and the educationist that he wa 
lie brilliantly diverted to the fields of journalism and Indian politic 
only to shine out there as a gi eat. writer, a moving orator and 
fearless politician, whose patriotism understood and appreciate 
broader issues of the Vvorld on a scyle of internatio.ial comity 

'ft IS interesting to consider some of the many facts of th 
complex personality of Lala Lajpat Rai. The writer's predilectioi 
to educational .matters impels him to consider Lajpat Rai first of al 
as an educationist and educator, for lie was both rolled into olie 
dynamically, a great man endowed with the gift of a seer’s yisior 
cqupled with practical imagination, fie made tireless efforts to 
wards the great national cause of m,ass education Out' of the many 
educatjo'ial institutions that he founde'd, D. A V College, Lahore, 
stands as a great monument of his educ,ationah5m When he visited 
the U S A in 1905, ho observed educational institutions of America 
and their latest advances, which he incorporated, to a great extent, 
in many educational institutions To him th e problem of physical 
education in India was the problem of the first magnitud e ” To that 
luTportant end, he directed many usclul efforts 

The insatiable love of service that Lala Lajpat Rai had, made 
him one of the foremost fighters for freedom of India. His political 
thought was bold and relentlessly frank Through press and plat 
form he expressed his views in the most fearless manner worthy of 
the Lion of the Punjab He had a staunch ze.al to purify and 
strengthen Hinduism and, as President of the Hindu S.abha, he 
gave reformist Hindus a regenerative programme At the same 
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time he was a tireless advocate of inter-communal harmony in India 
emphasising its imminent need and re-inforcing its historical basis 
in the cultural and other unity of Hindus and Muslims. He was a 
I great renascent Hindu but never a fanatic zealot. His reading of 
! the history of India made him see not the Muslims but the English 
as aliens. 

Finding that the social worker was handicapped due to lack 
of financial means he visualised and founded the ‘Servants of India 
^Society.’ Multifarious public activities did not make' him forget the 
so called depressed classes for whose uplift he did many things 
Though he had differences with Mahatma Gandhi, yet he always 
upheld and furthered the Gandhian Programme. This was a token 
of his clear honest thought. TlLerefore, his nationalism was not of 
he Cheap INGO variety but it had strong and deep roots in an 
internationalism that was both economic and political. 

•' P“"j=>t'‘:anneverbedead. In his 

simple but effective way. Mahatma Gandhi said ‘lien like the Lala 

never die so long as the sun shines in the Indian sky.’' What is his 
message? Mahatma, i defined that in these words • “He has h ! 
queathed to the younger generation the task of vindicating India's 
freedom and honour. Will they prove worthy of the Irnsf he re 
posed in them ? “That task is still the supreme necessity, as Ld'i 
awahar al Nehru said the other day. without’ the aUainment of 
India s freedom all planning is useless". The message of T -iH 
La, pat Rai embodies a great and worthy challenge loathe voting 
manhood of India. Will they stand uo to it and T ? 

the trust "I ^ ° " Pfove wdrtly- ol. 

It is best to sum up with the estimate nf T -t- r • . e. . 

a man. A versatile genius that he was tile* “ Lajpat Rai as 

personality was revealed in his man^aSvhr.P''^ 
retormcr. a far-seeing politieian a- great * 

journalist and a charitable philanthropist Fndn P°werful 
j lor making frtendships he madririends wUh a genius 

America. Mr. Macdonald clmraeterised him a," =‘"‘* 
minded Indian he had ever known ” ml"" ^ingle- 

his sniterings and sacrifices in the natlA “".d confidence 

the history ol India’s struggle for freedom." ' ‘'°wn in 
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Nation’s Homage 



■■ A man loved by thousands not in his 
own province only, a man of high 
character and elevated feeling, a keen 
religious and social reformer and a 
political worker who, whatever his faults, 
worked only in broad daylight". 


GokhaU, 


life and work of 


LAJPAT RAI 


** Courago to spsak tho truth and 
fight against evil, fortitude to 
hear cheerfully the brunt of li^e 
honesty in tho purpose of life 
and strong determination to do 
one’s duty at. all costs - those afo 
the qualities that make a man 
truly great. 
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un. \\l> WOK! OI L. li'IVAT KAI. 



A Bold Politician 


[Biography puWijKed «'oon after Lalaji’* Deportation and 
Release in 1937) 


:(; 

Who is a great man ? asks Lord 
Jeaconsfield. and answers the 
luestion himself. It is he who 
affects the mind of his generation.’ 
udgedby this test,.LaIa Lajpat Rat 
s undoubtedly a great man. 

He was born in 1865 of humble 
but respectable parents in the small 
town, Jagaran in the district of 
Ludhiana. * 

His father Munshi Radha Krishen 
who is fortunately living, is an 
excellent Urdu writer and the 
author of numerous pamphlets and 
books. Straightforward and tioncst, 
he is a great lover of knowledge. 
While a student, Lata Lajpat Rai 
distinguished hims^elf at every stage, 
h is weak health and narrow d rcum- 
■s tances^otwithstanding . He studied 
in the Government College at 
Lahore for two yehrs, being in 
receipt of a University scholarship. 
Having passed the first certificate 
examination of Law of the Punja 
University he started practice m 
.1883, when he was hardly eig ee 
year of age. ' - 


-); 

Two years later he passed the 
final examination standing second 
in a list of .thirty candi dates. While, 
sympathising with and aiding every 
movemenl which made for progress, 
Lala Lajpat Rai early in his life 
identified, himself with the Arya 
Samaj in which he found at first 
ample stope for the exercise of 
his’ patriotism, philanthropy and re- 
ligious zeal. The visit of Swami 
rigynnan d in 1877 marked a turning 
'point in the social and religious 
development of the Purijab. . By 
pointing to the prestine, purity and 
simplicity of the Vedas, Swami 
Dayanand condemned on one hand 
the corruption and decacy which 
had crept into popular Hinduism, • ■ 
and ^n the -other -satisfied the crav- 
ings of the national spirit which in 
those early days sought to realise V 
itself- in the field of social and re- 
ligious reform- A gospel like the 
illustrious' Swami’s was a trumpetv 
call for men to array themselves ip 
opposite camps. Lala LaTpat Rai 
and his friends were not the menJn - 
those stirring days to look on un- ■ 
concerned as if they had no part to 
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iplay m the fray Guru Pu tt. Hansrai 
constTtirted 

lApostles of the new cvanpel It was 
true they weie students But they 
did the work of grown up men 
preaching debating nnd spreading 
die cause throughtout the length and 
Hansraj being 

Guru‘s ° ‘-™nselled^ 

^ j “ inspired and Li,pat Ra 

onernf missionary 

operations In inter lal constnichre 


cahonal institutions and took carefi 
notes foi future guidance We mr 
also mention tint he gave importai 
ciidcnce before Lord -Cvirzon 
Uniaersitj Commission in 1902 t 


His attention was not confinei 
to imtters educational In othe: 

epartments of social sen ice as well 
the Lalas achvit} has been marked 
w'orl ino'm “u ““ '^hnstnictiae relief work? and orplia 

aleadme 'ook the outcome of his disinterested 

aiea^ngpait for humanity m general and his 

^ qnilified 'is a Pleader , ^ P'^rhciilar Forsevenl 

nlaLa]patR-< elected to settle Ho,, ''o has been General Secietarv 

Ho r" ‘0 ‘ho Pnnnb SamarO?5lHS^ at 

bero^mo rn''? fhoa wben^lc f ^rozepuTTsv-f^^ largest“liindu 

sTsoTm f ''ie^‘°'*f“'‘°oalbar He sef^^N^". ‘nd'a, baling 

>S»^^,^f°P*?roo>ears as Honorary bool? ’’“"dreds of orphans in its 

Board"^^I,°no? W’^"'0'p'l Kaa.na^p of the 

uraetfoo transferred Ins- Omha^n ® Committee of the Waifs 

vhosL Pb ‘ho ">der field of I ahore also a well 

Higlf Co, rf r u“''‘ o Pracuc-lly the In^?S ,7 “ohnstog institution - 

k Court of the Punjab or>-,n,!^h 'f 1899— ItOO, he 

In -education, secular and rol move moo i "* 'id" Oiphan Rolpf 

b L ‘la Lajpat R 11 has long taken 2,000 oroho? ’’'^ ’ succoured over 

^ veiy e interest He tonl r»-kr* hn*h p, and he acted on 

the ^foundabou br the 'otvSn'd Hn*' “l hf p","„-l‘^.9o"oral_Secre 




Hrgcly instrumental cobectmg 

‘njtturo,: 

dozen rears he has 
Its Honorar) Secretari Hehastsl„ 

active pirt ,1, teach ng havu.g ' 
times acted iTp,« “ several 
m Histon H. Lecturer 

donations to its fund” 'o 

dso to the Anolo I , ^oorctarv 


he uas,o. , riencein 1901, when 
the ' p-,_ri'‘od to gite evidence befoie 

on for largely affeefod ‘he jeas 

■‘Cled as ^ mune 

great ‘h^ occasion ofthe ,1 

i:e orgam3'e^f4-‘>-f5ngn.D.stn^ 

he visited aro^f^ ‘h''* uommiftee 


Jullundiir and i ,, 7 o 1, ‘P‘' he visitoH nV ^ ‘ha< commute, 

educiLrU S "’•"rest m hvmg emhod'’''‘’‘’h“^ undertal mgs- 

lAP-a '• ras S tiji;— ay t ’ii.nis 

2 S ==:.-r^ as financier and organiser 
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. Lala Lajpat Rai is also a man of 
extensive business connections. He 
is a U irector of the' Punjab Nationa l 
Banl^ t he first and the largest] 
Indian Bank in Lahore. He is inter- 
ested in several other cottdn mills 
and cotton presses in the' Punjab, 
[being in several cases on the Board 
of Directors. 


Lala Lajpat Rai claim attention 
as a man of letters. As a journalist, 
he has for several years edited a 
vernacular magazine and a vernacular 
Weekly journal, botfi conducted 
in the interests of religious and 
social reform and educational 
progress. He has published in Urdu 
biographical monographs on Mazzin i, 
G ariba ldi, Sivaji, S wami Dava nand 
I *nd Sri Kri sbna— books which have 
beenwidely read and greatly appre- 
piated in the province. He has been 
in constant touch with several news- 
papers conducted in English contri- 
buting to them frequently ,on the 
leading questions of the_day. He 
^Ijas also written in English a life of 
* u ndit Gurudutta VidvarthL — ir-4., 
the Indian Kctorrn^ He has com- 
Piled a concise historical account q^ 
Hindu civilisation down to the com- 
Wencement of the Mussalinan period. 
Lala Lajpat Rai has always felt drawn 
towards politics. 

It was in 1888 A D. that Lata 
.Lajpat Rai joined the Indian National 
Congress movement when it met at 
Allahabad under the presidency ot 
Mr. George Yule. 

In 1905, the Indian National 
Congress Committee having recogni- 
sed in him an austere, sinceie and 

Selfless devotion to his country an 
her cause, selected him as ou® Pi.' ® 
delegates to place before the Bn i 
public the political grievances of the 
Indian people. The Indian Assoc^ 


lion of the Punjab voted Rs. 3,000 for 
the e.xpenses of Jiis tour in Englandbut 
he who had himself disbusred money 
for philanthrophic and patriotic 
objects would have none of the money 
but gave it back to the support and 
benefit of students, and met his ex- 
penses out of his own pocket. In the 
political campaign carried on ii 
several parts of England the India: 
lepresentatives brought home to thi 
mind of Britisher the evils of uniym 
pathetic bureaucratic governmeni 
under which India was labouring 
and pleaded in eloquent language 
adducing facts and figures in support 
of their contention, the cause of the 
half-starving and jialf-dying people 
of India. 

In the delibergfionsof the Indian 
National Congress which assembled 
in 1905 at the holy city of Benares 
under the presidency of Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale. he took a leading part, and 
supported a resolution on the re- 
pressive measures in Bengal.” ^ 

' The greatest fact in Lala Lajpat 
Rai's caieer and the one which has 
made his name a household word in 
every part of India is his Deportation. 
Lala Lajpat Rai, true mariner that he 
is, read the signs of the coming storm; 
and the letter which he Sanded over 
to -the editor of the Panjahec a_ few 
hours before' his arrest, remains the' 
most remarkable example qf political 
prescience which has ever emanated 
from the pen of any Indianjpolitician. 

The notorious Partition of Bengal 1 
was the precursor of a new -political I 
phenomenon .in India — the birth of' 
the nascent Nationalism. This infant 
political growth, the ‘Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrafts could nola'rtd would not 
tolerate. Qf the ways and means they 
devised to strangle the national move- 
ment one was to strike a blow at the 
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nffuence of popuhr feeders Un 
popular measures, like the Coloni’a- 
>1011 Act which h IS s^tice becn*^ y»isely 
disallowed by the Vicerory, had 
stirred popular feeling which vented 
itself in public meetings Of these 
meetings the Lala according to Mr 
J ohn Morley himscif attended only 
^^y ojneetingsTnoX bji liis o^n initiati\ c 
PHi-lLAh e/Tx^ess request of the 
Re^^\Vh?n the Lala w ho was sent 
for bHlie people lo explam the object 
of the unpopular measures of the 
Government, was on his waj to the 
meeting, he was intercepted b> the 

Satrap and the Superintejident 
of Pol ce, and advised not to delucr 

any lecture on pain of forcible dis 
persal of the mCeting, and the loyal 
Lala Lajpat Rat accordingly informed 
the assembled people of the inten- 
tions of the magistrate and caused 
them to disperse peacefully The hw 
IS glorified when thieves and robbers 
deceits and murderers, and persons 
ot moral and spiritual depravity are 
visited with condign punishment But 
w hen the flower of a nation arcchosen 
lor arbitrary punishment, file law 
depnerates into a swage weapon 
Lala LajpatRaiisundoubteoiy among 

the choicer spirits ol the age and of 
the race Like Captain Dreyfus he 
innocent victim of the rulers of is an 
the land 

His letter address to the Punjabce 
a tew hours before his secret arrest 
and dark depo.tation seems Prm, 

to ■'"d warning 

to his Bengal friends assembled in 
Hue Benares Congress is propAeOc 
If you have adopted this manly and 
V orojE policy, be i- pared for lie 
loa,-o( conscqvenec ■ (cheers) Don’t 

conceal your heads don t bchav c Id c 
adopted that 

manly policy , stick to it till the last 
unconscious 
autobiography but the othrrf..ll. Hj 


the straighifonvardness ot a mind 
standing four square to all the winds 
that might blow Questions vvitliout 
number were put iriincTlrm^irPa r- 
liin^ent to the biographer ot Gladston e 
and Hurke, but these have Been 
treated ith scant courtesy Under 
great gressurc, Mr Morley first fried 
diplomatic methods of persuation to 
inspire confidence in persistent mem 
bere of pirlnment w ho are interested 
in Indian progress, and these proved 
futile It vvas only after his cofi- 
ference with Sir D Ib betson “ one ol 
the ables* aiid most experienced 

Lieutenant Governors, that he gave 
out the grounds on which he sane 
tioncd this extreme and quite uncall- 
ed for action 

In the deportation of the Lala— 
an ideahst, entliusnst, hitraleur, pra 
ctichl philanthropist, bold politician 
accomplished lawyer, coolheaded 
tmancier, cautiojs investor, earnest 
religious preacher and devout Ar>a 
bamajist politics in India has entered 
upon a new phase and will, ere long, 
atvelop into a force which it will be 
imposible for any human power, arm 
cd through it be with the most dra-, 
and a formiuable arra> or 
soldieisand a ma^^izine of shots and 
bullets, to change and on the right 
evolution of the collective and mutu 
? ^ *‘’t®raepend''nt forces brought in 
op JiJ, thes'ilv'ition of Indn depends 

♦Kvv* Vi ^ ? hippv sign oLthc hmes 
. . i'- rtcOg^nised ev en in 

highest q lar ers 

At an> rate it is a matter for 
rcj^iL-ing that the Government of 
India hav e -ithst thought fit to restore 
the spotless and iltUstnous LaH to 
The Government 
ot India more than the happv LaH 
deserve congratulition on an act of 
JUS ice for v hich there should have 
been no occasion 
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LALA LATPAT RAL- 


{Biographical Sketch of 

By Professor 'D. C. Sharma, 


Lala Lajpat Rai’s life story reads 
like Sn epic. Yet it is a pity no 
writer has done justice to it so far. 
Some facile writers wrote short 
biographies of this great leader when. 
he was alive, but none of those 
stories- is complete. Nor are many 
of them available today, for they 
satisfied only the short-Hved curio- 
sity of readers. At- one time 
Dinbandhu C. F. Andrews thought 
of writing a biography of Lajpat Rai» 
but his project never materialised. 
The Servants of people Society* 
which Lajpat Rai founded, under- 
took to give an authentic biography 

I of their beloved ehief, but before 
it could go to press, the writer was 
arrested under the Defence of India^ 
Act. We have, therefore, to wait 
for some time before it will be in 
our hands. So Lajpat Rai's com- 
plete story of life is - not yet an 
accomplished fact. 

All this is very strange. But it 
should be remembered that such 
has been the fate of many great 
Indians. Alas in this country there 
arc very few BosweIIs.and flierc arc 
still fewer Morleys. A Boswell can 


the Lion of the Punjab) ^ 
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present his hero as he lived from 
day to day and can vivify his per- 
onality with the help of revealing, 
anecdotes. A Morley can write an 
extensive and detailed biography 
which is at once cod and fervid, it 
can give a picture of the man but 
more clearly it can sum up his 
achievements. We do not have in 
India even a writer of sketches like 
Mr. A. G, Gardiner who can deli- 
neate the essential man in a few 
pages, Lajpat Rai could have 
been a fit subject for all these 
different types of biographers, but 
the fates have not been kind to him. 

Yet there is no need to despair. 
The best biographer of Lajpat Rai 
will be Lajpat Rai himself for all 
time to come, Any one who is inter- 
ested in him will hare to go through 
his innumerable works in order to 
have a complete picture of the man. 
But I wonder if many have that 
amount of patience and imagination.. 
Still it will be worth our while (o " 
go through his fragmentary auto- 
biography. We shall also do tV'cIl 
to read those books in which he p 
gave the storj' of liis deportation,! 
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his imp.essiou of Japan and thb 
account of his visit to -America. 
One should, also read his books on 
Education, Politics and History, his 
'-.ographies of some of the heroes 
of India and the .world, and his 

eal the man with all his enthusi 

that he wrote avas vibrant with his 

W e'r ho ■» 

Lat n u'" “lem have 

the La'er ‘^“"ihed 

didactic impulse, the desire to 

In spite qf the fad tt,,* .e 
“senlial man can be seen in I 
"•ntings, it is not possible In " 
‘h' eternal facL of , 
they relat, both to h s\ a-”' 
“d environment, and these a 

one's life. ^ of 

'■ Lajpat Rai 

JiRraon, in 11,5 1^65 in 

-a distticl Which is h ^“hhiana , 

ns-the -home -of. , ’""■"'y 

I^il«t-Rai came, lioivcU"! of'^a'’ 


Aggarwal family^ whiclrt houglrntt 
blessed plentifully With the good 
of this world was rich in selfesteeii 
nnd independence of spirit. Hi! 
father, L.. Radha Kishen, was a 
teacher of Urdu in a GovernmenI 
school, but it seems-this servic? hatf 
.not shaclilcd his-spirit. bn the one 
liand, he admired SWaini Dayanaiid 
Shraswati to the point of adoration, 
and on the other he had no end of 
regard for Sir Sjed Ahmed. .H 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvvati em* 
bod'ed in his person -the renascent 
Hinduism, Sir .Syed represented 
reformed Islam and united natioO' 
hood. For a long time Sir Sped 
e.samplified all that was the best i" 
Indian nationalism, but when h' 
broke ap ay from the IntJ'*" 
National Congress, his admirct 
' ised 
all 

in the 

Press. Lajpat Rai's mother 
°ne 0/ those noble women "'ho ^r- 
destined to build "iip a home by 
their piety, thrift, wifely devotion' 
fnd strong motherly affection. 1' 

« no wonder thht Lajpat Rai once 

P'd, "All tiiat I am I owe to 
father and mother." 


received a rude shock and expret^' 
a sense of disallusionmc’nt 
article which was published 


If one loots at all^his critically' 
finds a rich heritage for 
Lajpat Rai. The heroic "ny of hi' 


f" i-.iii.,tT n,\i 



>r the military attitude of the soul, 
s Emerson puts it, came to him 
rom the soul where he was born, 
dis interest-in 'the reform of Hindu- 
sm and his enthusiasm for united 
ndian nationhood came -to him 
rom his father. In addition to 
hcse he got from him that burning 
lesire for self-expression^which was 
>uch a mighty weapon in his hands. 
MlJiis geniusjor constructiveness 
ind'^he basic spiritual quality of his 
aature were“ the gift^ which he 
inherited from his^ mother. It. is 
true, hjs parents, did not give him 
much 'in the way of worldly posses- 
sions, but surely he got from them 
much by^ way of intellectual, 
emotional and spiritual endowment. 

Lajpat Rai went fo School, as 
other children. It i^, however, sad 
to relate that no school. fellow or 
teacher of his has .given us any 
interesting reminiscences of his 
school days. But a few things are 
clear. He . was a promising student 
and wop a scholarship. He was 
also a student on whom this so- 
called education did not have a* 
deadening effect. In his school days 
he acquired a ^'passion for reading, 
v/riling and speakings which^stood 
him in good stead throughout his 
life. But he .Was not merely a 
bookish lad'. He feft interested in , 


life around him. 'iThen'he came to 
Lahore and joined the Government 
College. After passing his Inter- 
mediate examination, he sat for the 
examinations in Law. In 1895, he 
was a full-fledged Vakil, 

We must remember that his 
student days at Lahore were the 
blossoming lime of his genius. 
Youth, is a remarkable period in 
one’s life. It is the time when one 
makes friends and imbibes enthu- 
siasms,' and- all these determine a 
man’s future. Lajpat Rai was 
luety in both because the times 
were so propitious. -~He came to 
make friends with Mahatma Hans 
Raj and Pt. Guru Datt, and all these 
three played a vital pail not only in ^ 
each other’s life but also inihelife 
of the province. At the same time 
the Punjab was in those days electri- 
fied by^the gospel that the Arya 
Samaj preached. To ardent spirits 
it brought a massage of nalion.al 
regeneration and spiritiial uplift. 
Lajpat Rai fell under its spell and it 
left abiding impression on his life. 
He threw himself heart and soul info 
tills movement, and became its 
champion in the press as well as on 
the platform. He wrote frequently 
for an English Weekly, v/hich the 
Lahore Arya Samaj published, and 
.he lectured very often from its plat- 
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form. He became in a short time 
one of the major hopes of this 
‘mo\emeni When SwamiTDayanand, 
the founder of this movement, died, 
he delivered an oration at a public 
meeting in Lahore which stamped 
h m as one of the leaders of this 
movement His identification with 
this meant that he was to play a 
leading role in social reform, religious 
uplift »and educational progress, for 
these are the three objects for w’hich 
the -'Arya Samaj has always stood* 
One of t^cse too’t concrete shape 
on the death of Swami Davanand 
Saraswati To perpetuate his memory 
the Arya Saraajis's resolved to found 
the Dajmand Anglo Vedic College, 
Lahore For several years to come 
tlie energies of the Arya Samajists 
went into the building up of this 
institution It became the focus of 
Lajp"*! Rai*s constructi\c endeavours 
also and he did liis mightv beet to 
make it an instrument of natio^il 
education 

Lajpat Fai setup his practice at 
liissan ^nd nndc up for liinf^eU ? 
name as a h\\\cr v There, loo, he 
found two kindred soiils~L Chura 
Mam a id Pamht Laklipat Kai All 
of them wor’. cd hard to furilicr the 
mission of tlic Ai> i Samaj and to 
con'ohdalc the poMlion of tlic D A V. 


Jt 


ft 

Collage, Lahore It is needles? to 
siy that they gave to both their time 
and money ungrudgingly. For 
several years Lajpat Rai donated 
religiously a part cf his income for 
this purpose 

Hissar was, however, too small 
a place for a person oF Lajpat Rai's 
dynamic energies So he shifted to 
'Lahore There he built up for -■ 
himself an enviable practice, as a 
lawyer. But more than this, Mahatma 
Hans Raj and he built up a net-worlc 
of Arya Samajes and educational 
institutions. Both of them along with 
a host of others made the Arya 
Samaj a power for good in the 
Punjab ^ 

1888 was a fateful >earinthe^ 
life of Lajpat Rai So far the Arya 
Samaj witliits progrimme of social 
reconstruction, educational expansion 
and spiritual rcMVal had monopolised 
all his attention But now he entered 
the political field It may be asked 
wh} lie did so There arc some 
who btlie\c that Lajpat Rai found 
the field of the Aiya Samaj too small 
for him and, Ihcrtfore, entered the 
bigger field of politics . There .ire 
others who thinl that his assocmtion 
with the Arj a Samaj had only been 
R prcpiration for his political worl 
I do not think this is true He really 
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believed in some aspects of the 
mission of the Arya Samaj and 
worked whole-heartedly for them. 
But when all is said and done, one 
cannot but feel that Lajpat Rai was a 
patriot'first and last and his interest 
in tfie Arya Samaj was also due to 
the fact that in it he found the means 
of national reconstruction. But he 
found, after some years that the 
niovement of Indian freedom was 
the most pressing one. The Indian 
National 'Congress was fighting tins 
battle at that time (it has'been fighi- 
^ing at ever since) and so as a soilder 
of free4om he joined it It was-cha- 
mcteristic of him that he prefaced 
‘his entry into politics by writing and 
publishing a number of biographies. 
This, at should be~remembered» was 
his intellectual and spiritual prepa- 
ration for^ the task. He wrote 
biographies of such Italian patriots 
as Mazzini and Garibaldi and such 
heroes of India as Sivaji, Shri 
Niishna and Swami Dayanand 
Saras\vati. At the same time he 
wrote a series of letters to Sir Syed 
Ahmed Kiian, in which he critised 
' his secession from the Congress. 

J In spite of it, it should be remember- 
ed that Sir Syed Ahmed had at one 
time a very potent influence on the 
thoughts of'LajpJvt Rai. 


That very year he went to attend ' 
the session of the Indian National 
Congress at Allahabad. It is thought 
that this session was convened by 
Pandit Ayodhaya Nath in spite of 
the opposition of the authorities. To 
Lajpat Rai this was very intriguing 
situation, and could not but react to 
ib in the way in which he did. All 
kinds of oppressions were abhorrent 
to his nature ,and he could not but 
take up arms against them. He was 
‘specially at his best** when the- 
opporessors happened to be the 
powers that be. 'At a time like this 
he rose to the full height' of his 
stature and struck,, vigorously. Ho 
was, in fact, one of those men Who 
are at their best in dangeious 
situations, for tliese call forth their 
utmost courage. Like a Knight of 
old. he went joyfully into the fray. 
This was his first contact with* the 
Congress, and he kept it up as long 
as he lived. The Congress dominat- 
ed. his life ever after, and politics 
came to occupy a very big part in 
his life 

In a short time he came to be 
one of the leading politicians of 
India. His position as such was 
recognised not only by the people 
but also by the Government, but far 
more by the people than by the 
Government, His views were 
solicited on every public question. 
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and his counsel was sought in every with the conditions in India. Gopal 
difficult situation. It should, how- Krishna Gokhale and Lajpat Rai 
ever, be remembered that on all such were selected lor this purpose, 
occasions he acted like a true patriot. Lajpat Rai toured England and de- 
B did not seek any favour and did Vivercd several speeches, in which 
it yield to any fear. 1901, the he explained dearly what the British 
overnment appointed t^c Famine Raj had done in India. But more 
ommissioii before^^whiqti he was valuable than this was the message 
died as a witness.^His evidence that he brought for India from abroad, 
as so valuable and weighty that the This was three-fold. He was so 
Government had to change its policy struck with the educational systems 
irith regard to the orphans and help- that he saw'abrpad that on his return 
ess children left in the famine** .It to India he felt it incumbent to make 
vas as a result of this that the Hindus efforts to nationalise education. He 
dong with the other communities also felt that the final test of a good 
had to organize orphanages for the Government was the general welfare 
protection of the children of their of the masses. He came to realise it 
communities. In 1905, Lajpat Rai very vividly that for this purpose the 
had to give a practical proof of his Government should be in the hands 
solicitude for the masses. This was of the people. At the same time 
the year when the devastating earth- he came to believe in the unlimited 
quake' occurred in Kangra. This efficacy of the Swadeshi movement, 
brought about untold loss of men and He thought that this should be made 
property. Lajpat Rai could not see the common religion of all Indians, 
all this. spectacle of misery and sit and it should provide a meeting 
quietly The Lahore Arya Samaj ground for Indians of different 
organised relief committee, of which shades of thought' and opinion, 
he became the secretary. In this Some of these ideas he advocated 
connection be loured all over the vigorously at the Surat Session of the 
Punjab and collected donations. He Indian National Congress in 1907. 
rendered much useful assistance to 

the people and earned their life long 1907 marked another landmark 
gratitude. That very year tlic Indian in the life of Lajpat Rai, for he was 
National Congress passeda resolution deported to' Mandalay that year, 
thattworepresentative Indians should This is how it came about. Attempts 
be sent abroad to acquaint Uie public were made in''lhe'Punjab to increase 
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the water rate, and this caused a 
great deal of disaffection amongst 
the Zamindarb. There was a wide- 
spread agitation against this mpasure 
in which Lajpat Rai tool: a leading 
part.' At a public meeting in Lyajlpur 
he delivered a fiery speech, as a 
conseqence of which he was deport- 
ed. In Mandalay, he wrote the well 
known book, The S/ory of My De- 
portation, After some^onths jie was 
released. The first thing that he did 
on regaining liberty was' to file a suit 
against an English newspaper, which 
had been defaming him by describing 
‘him as a sedUionist. He won this 
case, an^ whatever money he got by 
-vWay of*'^amages he gave away in 
charily. Another thing that he did was 
to seek election to the Lahore 
Munici^jality. He was able to create so 
much enthusiasm for his candidature 
that even the deaf, the dumb and the 
maimed went to vote for him. It is 
said that one mute person took Lajpat 
Rai’s photo with him to show for whom 
he was voting. In the Municipality he 
showed a great deal of civic interest 
and did much for the citizens. 


United States he spent his time in 
lecturing on Indian affairs and in 
writing books. He founded the 
Indian Home Rule League, and wrote 
such books as the Arya Samaj, 
England's Debt to Ijidia, Youn^ India 
and several other books. He made 
very helpful friends there, whom he 
succeeded in interesting in the cause 
of India. There he made reputation 
for himself as a publicist in whose 
integrity the Americans could trust. 
When he left America, all his freinds 
felt very depressed. It should be 
remembered that life in America was 
not a bed of roses for him.' He used 
to cook his' own meals and used to 
live mainly on the earnings from his 
articles and books which were not 
very abundant. , 

In 1920 Lajpat Rai came back 
to India, and his fellow-countrymen 
felt no end of joy at this. In Bombay, 
at Delhi and Lahore he received 
addresses of welcome. Then in 
September 1920 he was elected Pre- 
sident of the special session of the 
'Indian National Congress in Calcutta. 

It u'as at that, session that Mahatma 
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America, where li ■ > „,,op.i,c vc.ir at the Nagpur Session of the 

six years. He left India be . Congress, he joined h-aiids -witli Ma- 
did not feel safe during Gandlii. Then he threw 

of Sir Michael O’Dwyer- In the hatin. 



himself heart and soul into this move- hardly reco\ ered fully from his illness 
ment Since one of the items of this -when Pandit Moti Lai Nehru founded 
new programme was the boycott of the Sivun] Party Lajpat Rai joined 
schools and colleges, he founded the it, and was elected to the Central 
National College at Lahore He Assembly There he made himself 
started also the Tilak School of once again famous by his fearless 
Politics, which was something like advocacy of the national cause After 
thef London School of Economics some time he found that the Congress 
In addition to it he collected nine was not doing its duty by the Hindus 
lakhs of rupees for the Tilak Swaraj So he inaugurated the Hindu Sanga 
Fund in about ten days He made a than movement and and worked 
whirl-wmd tour in the Punjab for this strenuousl) for the unification of the 
purpo'ie, and so great was the regard of the Hindus Ihen he sought 
of the people for him that wherever re election to the assembly and it was 
he went the peple gave him their under his lead that the resolution 
money urigrudgingl> advocating the boycott ot the Simon 

Commission, which was coming to 
In *DcccmbeT 1921 he vvas India to explore the possibilities of 
irrcsted, because public meetings further constitutional development in 
being forb dden, he had presided over India was passed In the meanhme 
a meeting of the Punjab Provincial he paid a flying visit to Europe, and 
Congress Committee He was Incd on lus return from there he under 
jn a Court of Law and w a*' sentenced took a liery campaign agsinst the 
to one > cars rigorous imprisonment Simon Commission Then the Nehru 
the message that he gave to the Report was puhlished, m which 
people at that t me was full of Pandit Mo’i Ld Nehru and his 
palnot c fervour and showed Uni the colleagues tiling up the cli dlcngt 
man was made of steel After a few of the Secretary of Slate for India 
months a*- a result of public agital on outlined a sclicmcof Swarij for India 
in the provincial couneil he was Lajpat R n \v,*s so impressed with it 
released hut was again arrested that he indeltool to tour over the 
Ou'" ug til s term of impnsomucnt he whole of India to do pr^jpaganda m 
fell seno IjU ill When it \v is found its favoui He !nd hardly begun hts 
tha* h s eo id t un was verv ent eal, v nrl when tin. St non Co nuiisston 
he was rclcised and to recoup Us ainveel at T.ihore ou he 20lh of 
hi ilth he went to bol lu He had October 1928 I ajpat Rai kd a 
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s procession of citizens of Lahore fo 
demonastrate their disaffection with 
the Simon Commission. This was 
declared unlawful, and in ordcEto 
disperse the crowd, the police made 
a lathi charge. Lajpal Rai received 
, some grievous hurts on this occasion, 
snd as a result of them fell ill. He 
never recovered - from this illness 
nnd passed away on the morning of 
the I7th of T^ovember 1928, on 
recount of heart failure'. 

Thus passed aw.ay Lajpat Rai, 
and by -his death left a void injthe 
public life of India, which nothing 
van fill up. But he also left behind 
n glorious legacy^ — the legacy of high 
®nd selfless patriotic endeavour. 
One may judge him by any standard 
and one will come to the conclusion 
that he was great." Xet his greatness 
■ ts not some ■ kind of self-aggrandise- 
ment but that based on. service of 
others. Three things, stand out pre-. 
eminently in his life, and these alone 
can be his title to immortality. First, 
he had a genius for making friends, 
and friends of the right type. At 
college he made frien'ls with Mahatma 
Hans Raj and Ft. Guru Dutt. At 
Hissar he won the confidence of 
Pt. Lakhpat Rai and Lala Chura Mani 
and when he came to Lahore, he had 
a noble band of freinds. His freinds 
Were not confined to one place u 
Were spread over almost^ all^ v 
countries of the world. His friend- 

life and work of 


ships were, "however, not based on 
superficial social relationships, but on 
a deep love of some common cause 
and on a willingness to suffer and 
make sacrifices for that cause. Even 
if a person met him casually, he was 
impressed with his flaming patriotic 
ardour. His patriotism was not, how- 
ever, merely oT the sentimental 
variety; it was militant on the one 
hand it was a constructive force on 
the other. No one could be more ; 
aggressive than Lajpat Rai when af 
wrong had to be set right or some! 
injustice had to be redressed.' 
He was also in his element when 
some solid work had to done for the 
nation. It is needless to give a list 
of such -things for they will fill 
several pages. There is enough to 
remember that there was hardly any 
sphere of national welfare to which 
he did not contribute something. 

If he had a patriot’s fervour, he had 
also a patriot’s lot. ImprisopmCnt, 
deportation, self-imposed exile, 
all these were his and he bore them 
cheerfully. But in every situation 
he found friends, who shared his 
suffering or collaborated with him in 
bis work. Another thing that distin- 
guished him was his gift of self- 
expression. This he cultivated 
throughout his life. He'was a book- 
man and a voracious reader. But all 
that he read, he shared^ with others 
through his writings and his 
speeches. The number of books 
that he wrote is very large, and he 
was one of those rare persons to 
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whom public speaking came naturally. 
A-t the age of eighteen, he was the 
ornament of the platform of the Arya 
Samaj and to the last day of his life 
he retained his oratorical powers. 
Yet he was not merely an academic 
speaker. He had the highest kind of 
oratory which sfamulates people into 
action. He was above all a born 
leader of men. He could lead move- 


scheme of primary education which, 
it is a pity, he dould not put in force. 
On journalism, too, he lefthis impress. 
He founded the " Bandc-Matram. " 
an Urdu Dally and tlie “ People " an 
English Weekly. In the field of 
business too, he left his mark. The 
Punjab National Bank Ltd., owes a 
great deal to him and it was he who 
sponsered the Lakshmi Insurance 


ments as very few men can. To 
enumerate the movements to which 
he made a very vital contnbution will 
be futile. One can say only this 
much that all progressive movements, 
social, religious, educational, econo- 
mic and political, found, m him a 
great champion. In the last period 
of his life he founded the Servants of 
People Society with the object of 
training public workers. All these 
are his greatest memonal is the 
example of noble patnotism that he 
has left behind. 


Co., Ltd. No one could be more 
keen on philanthropy than he. The 
destitute children of the nation found 
a father in him, and he built a home 
for the consumptives, known as “The 
Gulabdevi Hospital.” Almost every 
movement in India found m him a 
fnend. The Kisans, the workers, the 
youth of India, he befriended every 
one of them. He built up the Servants 
of People Society so that patnotic 
young men should be able to devote 
all their time and energy to national 
service without the dread of starvation. 
He stimulated the feeling for social 


This patnotism he translated into 
several concrete things, most of which 
have already been cnnmeTated. There 
is hardly any aspect of our national 


reform and amongHmdas, 

but more than any thing, he remained 
a life-long worker m the cause of 
national unity. For national service, 
he founded m the Indian National 


life which he did not ennch In a 
way he covered the whole field of 
education. ^His contribution to the 
D. A. V. College, Lahore is already 


Congress the most befitting instru- 
ment, and/ he served it whole- 
heartedly. To speak the truth, he 
served his country at home as well as 
abroad, by his pen as well as with his 


well-known. Besides it, he founded 
tlic National College, the Tilak School 
of Politics and the Dwarkadass 
Library. At one time he drew up a 


tongue, through the legislature as well 
as outside. It is no wonder that his 
name will always remain enshrined 
in the grateful memones of his 
countrymen. 
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A WORTHY SON 

OF INDIA 

By: M. S. Aney. 


I had the privilege to be associ- 
ated with late Lala Lajpat Rai as the 
secretary of the Nationalist Party in 
the Central Assembly, o\ which he 
Was the leader since 1926 onwards 
to the time of his death. His contri- 
butions to the debates in the house' 
and discussions in the committee 
meetings were always weighty, 
'informed and inspiring. I consider 
that period of my life. _ as one of 
probation which had been most use- 
ful and instructive to me in my later 
public life. It was indeed both a 
privilege and pleasure to be associa- 
ted with this great leader for some 
years. He won by his great abilities 
and political sagacity the respect of 
all the non-official parties in the 
legislature and all the members on 
.the treasury benches also, whom he 
had to httack and oppose meicilessly 
very often. 


Lala Lajpatrai is one of those 
renowned leaders of India of the last 
generation who sacrificed everything 
for the service of the motherland. 
He gave to the country ungrudgingly 
all that was best in him. He had the 
rare gift of being able to use his 
speech and pen with same facility. 
He had a reputation for clarity of 
thought and lucidity of expression. 
He was a brilliant speaker and • a 
powerful writer. His speeches and 
writings used to appeal to the heart 
as much as the head. Lalaji used to 
rise to exceptional heights of oratory 
whenever there was a worthy cause 
to defend. It was -like a battery that 
carried almost everything instantane- 
ously before it. He suffered long for 
his frank and fearless championship 
of the cause of Mother India. He had 
to pass a number of years as an exile 
in distant lands. But even in that 
period of sorrows and sufferings he 
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worked hard to arouse the sympa- 
thies of the people of the democratic 
states like U. S. A. and succedcd in 
creating certain centres of sympthi- 
sers for suffering India there. He 
maybe appropriately described as 
the first non-official ambassador of 
the Indian people who went to 
America on a, political misssion. He 
was not merely an agitator with a 
negative programme of criticism of- 
the British beaurocracy in India and 
British Imperialists in England but 
also a profound student of public 
questions, a philanthrophist. an 
educationist and a great social refor- 
mer. He was probabely one of the 
pioneer Indian politicians to 'deal 
with problems relat ng to Insurance 
and Banking not in/the spirifeof an 


acedemic economist but of a practical 
businessman. As one of the makers 
of modern India he is cntillec 
to the everlasting gratitude of hii 
countrymen. 

In the days of anti-partition 
agitation Lal, Bal and Pal were 
being very respectfully mentioned as 
forming the Trinity of Indian politics. 
They were the idols of popular 
worship. They fought all their lives 
for the liberty of their country and 
they had -.the satisfaction jo see 
before (hey left this mortal world that 
India hed, entered on -the struggle 
with the grim determination to 
win her liberty, and their goal, 
though still distant, was definitely 
in sinht. 


I 
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INDIA’S- LION 

LALA LAJPATRAI 

By: R. K. Karanjia i 

EDITOR BLITZ ‘ 


l7lh NoJcnher 1956 marks the 
•Aemorable anniversary of leonine 
Lala Lajpat Rai whose thunderous 
roar still hlls the Indian air 

! Lajpat Rai s name was a national 
legend m the days of my childhood^ 
The lion-hearted son of the Punjab 
formed the famous trinity of Lal-Bal 
Pal Punjab s Lala Lajpatrai, Maha- 
rastra’b Bal Gangadhar Tilak and 
Bengal s Bipm Chandra Pal All 
file three were associated with the 
Country s heroic struggle for freedom 
and were worshipped by India’s sup- 
pressed millions All the thiee pos- 
sessed towering personalities and, 
srith their born fighteis courage, 
leadership and sdf-sacnficc, roused 
'he country into patriotic feraoiir 
iThey blazed the path of Indim 
nationalism and national self respect 
nnd brought a iieW inspiration and 
ne,f hope to hopeless millions 


Very fevi Indian national leaders 
have had the range of romantic ex- 
periences and adventures that Lalaji 
had been privileged to live through 
His life was a long and colourful 
saga. Its appeal and fascination are 
destined to retain their freshness and 
can nerer be dimmed 'm Indian 
memory. In paying a grateful tribute 
to this great and immortal patriot s 
memory today we would do well to 
retrace^ the events of the vahanT 
Punjabi’s life 

Lajpatrai came miti this world 
in 1865 at J.igraon in Ludhiana 
district His fs'hcr, Lah Kish'a'n Lai. 
VMS a teacher m government Urdu 
school iild his mother one of those 
gentle, deeply religious women 
whose devotion to home, alTcclion 
and Iramnig play such a vi'al part m 
the formation of cinr.icicr m the lives 
of men like Lalajl. Kishtn Lai was 
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a great admirer of Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, revolutionary founder of 
Arya Samaj, and Sir Syed Ahmed 
who had not yet broken away from 
the Indian National Congress. Lalaji 
always acknowledged his-and the 
nation’s-debt to the humble school- 
master and his devoted wife but for 
whose influence he would not have 
become what he became. 

-After finishing his school studi- 
cs, Lalaji came to Lahore to join the 
Government ’College, He took up 
law s^tudies and launched himself as 
Vakil in 1895. Ho practised at 
Hissar and later came to Lahore. He 
possessed a lucrative practice but,' 
instead jOf epneentrating on a legal 
career, intere^sleci himseU in activities 
of social asid educational pi ogress. 
He tool: up the work of D.ayanand 
SaraswaM as It channelized his zeal 
for service and salvation of the 

' At Lahore, in the depressing 
almosphercj of the laic ninttics he 
launched a powerful dri\c with his 
gifted pen,, and oratory to arouse 
national consciousness amongst the 
people. He joined the Indian 
National Congress and attended the 
Ailaljibad session which w.as held 
m defnnee of Government. He 
pressed liimsclf wlioUy in the service 


of the great political organization 
which he built up with his amazing 
energy, loyal service and hard \vork.. 

With his love for the servi^^e of', 
the people, Lalaji found himself m 
the ' forefront of every progressive^ 
movement and activity that pron^oled 
the lost cause of the people. Even the 
Government recognized this 'Vhen ^ 
he was invited to give evidence 
fore the'Famine Commission of 
and changed its policy and f^if ' 
line with Lalji's views on the provi- 1 
Sion of the orphans and other fanun® - 
victims. In the disastrous earthqi^^f^® 
in Kangra of 1905, Lalaji- organized 
. valuable relief activities. 

I 

In the same year,* the 
National Congress sent him an4 G* 
K. Gokhale to England on a 
ganda mission. He toured all , 
England, lectured extensively 
educated English public opinioP ^ 

Lwii'aS vwovc ot liecddm. 

returned, he had brought with him 

the inspiration of his foreign 
lie realized that no progress ' 

possible willu^ul political power 
that intensification of the natio^^^f , 
struggle must be the strategic aim of 
all educational and social reform* 
lie discovered in the Swadeshi 
movement an instrument of national 
list propaganda and a creed of inter- 
provinci.il unity and solidarity. 
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In_thc stormy session of the 
Suiat Congress of 1907 which mark- 
ed an important point (?F departure 
in the entire Congress policy, he 
pleaded passionately *for the Swade- 
shi moment. The 'extremist' ele- 
ments like Tilak, Lajpatrai and other 
leaders rescued the national organi- 
zation from the academicians of 
freedom who merely passed annual 
resolutions but shirked the real 
for freedom. ^It was a turn- 
ing-point in the history of the great 
political organization. When in the 
same year. Lalaji launched the agita- 
tion againsi increased water-tax in 
the Punjab, Government used the 
opportunity for deporting hi^ to 
Mandalay. 

t 

He had to be released after some 
months and plunged himself deeper 
than ever yin the political activities 
interrupted by his internment. Und- 
er the notorious Michael O flwycr 
Raj* in the Punjab. Lalaji found it 
necessary go to England and from 
there to America. He founded the 
Indian Home Rule Leagucp w.ote a 
number of books and worked inces- 
santly to promote the cause of Indian- 
freedom. He returned to his 

m 1920 and was honoured with the 

presidentship of the Indian Nation 
Congress. *At the Nagpur sessi 
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Mahatma Gandhi came on the nation, 
al scene with his non-co-operation 
movement. Lalaji the firsts to, 
embrace it enthusiastically and.' in| 
pursuance of the programme of na- 
tional education along with boycott 
of government schools and coIlegeSi 
he founded the National College, the 
Tilak School of Politics and the Ser. 
vants of the People Society. 

Lalaji was arrested in 1921 and 
got one year’s imprisonment. He 
had however to be released soon 
under the pressure of popular agita- 
tion when he'.fell seriously ill. 
Despite his ill-heallh, Lalaji joined 
the Swaraj Parly founded by the late 
Motilal Nehru. He collaborated with 
him in the publication of the Nehru 

Repoiton Indian constitution. When 
the nation boycolled'the Simon Com- 
mission, he led a demonstration at 
Lahore-slalion, received police lathi 
blows and soon after died a martyr 
to the cause of Indian freedom. 
Bhagat Singh later claimed .to have 
avenged the lathi-blows by shooting 
the English Superintendent of Police 
who hit Lalaji and paying the death 
penalty for it. 

We owe the greatest debt to the 
momory of the heroic, fighting 
spirit of this tough Punjabi who 

revolutionized the outlook of his 
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enslaved people and gave them 
mspiralicn, courage and vision. Like 


Tilak, he stormed through and batter- 
ed the walls of depression and 
apathy at a time when it was a hope- 
less task. He fought against all odds 
and made the highest sacrifice with 
_imprisonment. exile and every des- 
^rjpimn of suffering so that Hie 
nation^shoidd live in freedom. His 
great intelligence, eifwgy and every- 
thing he possessed were pressed in 
the service of the' people whose 


cause he/promoted with the idealist's 
self-effacement. The poor, tlie opp. 
,ressed4nd the inarticulate found in 

him a friend and protector. In the 
.late nineties and earlier in this 
century, there were few voices that 
boomed in the death-like silence, 
fear .and degradation of foreign ser- 


vitude. His lion’s roar reached from 
Quetta to Cape Camorin and aroused 
the people into thought of their 
slavery and action for salvation. 

India has made great progress 
in nationlist political thought' since 

Lata Lajpat Rai lived and died. But 

he was one of the feiV men wlio 
possessed and translated the vision 
of Indian independence and national 
salvation. He was a pioneer and 
path-finder. His was the dynamic 
personality, the inspired, persuasive 
speech and above all, the spirit that 
burnt like a steady flame to chase 
away the darkness that had engulfed 
the crores of humanity of this country. 
We salute today to the spirit of this ( 

great Messiah of India’s struggle for 
freedom. 


..Politieai Thought 
of, Lajpat kai-Nationalism. 

(By Prof. P. N. Kirpal, M.A., LL. B., B. A. (oxon.) 


By character and temperament, afforded time for^, reflection and 
Lajpat Rai' was a man of action. Lajpat Rai thought and wrote^a good 


In aa cnviroihent congenial to his 
ideals he would have accomplished 
.much the service of his feilowmen. 
But British rule in the India of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth cent- 
nries did nof take kindly to what he 
believed in, ‘and he was the type of 
man who would make no compromise 
at the expense of ideals. So his life 
was,’ one of constant conflict. His 
practical gertius^ was frustrated by 
the necessity of having to figbt 
constantly in the wilderness of opposi 
lion. It is a tragedy of great national 
conflicts that immense (TOnstructive 
ability and energy are often dissipated 
in emotional struggles. 


deal, on India and her problems, 


Lajpat Rai’s, ideal was Indian 
Rationalism; for this ideal he nor 'e , 
suffeied -and ultimately laid dm™ 
his life; He wa? not a mere worwr 
in the cause of Nationalism. He 
gave thb nahonalist sentiment his 
Own stamp and a new 


thought coloured the 
movement and gave n ■ 

turn, -lixde and impnsoninent 


What is Lajpat Rai’s contribution 
to the emergence of a new con- 
ception of Notionalism 1 To him 
patriotism meant an intense love of 
liberty and justice and was a matter 
ot self-respect. It was a powerful 
feeling which emanated 
the heart and its intensity gave it the 
loftiness of a vision. This feeling 
, was supported by a convincing theory , 
of nationalism, deriving its inspiration 
from India’s past. , , 

' History was , interpretted tc 
support nationalism. To- Lajp.af Rai, 
Britisli rule in fndia represented 
.almost tlie onlj' period of subjection 
alien rule, and it was the most 
demoralising pliase in the fiislory of 
the country. Indian history, according 
to lum- rolled b.-.ck to' tliousands of 
years before the_Cliristiari era. In 
sentiment his ^ mystLli- and imccrtainty 

mcaning. concealed tiic true pic 


which concealed tlic true picture of 
ancient India, it w.as clear tluat 
India then- possessed, '“a ^marvellous 
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civilisition, a wonderful literatiiie, 
a well organised social system, a 
conception of Government based on 
law and on the legal rights of subjects 
wterse as well as against the 
ruling monarch Democratic institu 
tions and the idea of Unuersaf 
Sovereignty over the whole of India 
were familiar to the Hindus The 
Miuryan Emperors represented 
the greatness of the country ' 
Chandragupta Maurya defeated the 
Greeks and completed the develop 
ment of an elaborate system of 
Government which could compare 
favourably with modern msbtJtions 
Asoka was indeed, the greatest 
and noblest Emperor of all times 
Indn, was practically independent 
up 0 the 12th century and then 
followed SIX centunes of Moslem 
rule Muslim Rule, however, was 
not foreign domination Lil e the 
Normans and Danes who conquered 
Cnghnd, the Moslems settled down 
m India, -adopted the country 
made It their Imme. married and 
raised children there and became 
the sons of the soil . Slier Shah 
THl Ibrahim I odlii were no 
more forcigntrs m Iiuha than were 
hw dceendaiits of w.llam the 
"w Micccssor, of 
of ■" Great Bntain 

lie Muslim nikrs spent 
ludia cverv puinv of the revenue 


^hey raised in the country Their 
bias, if any, against the Hindus was 
religious, not political There 
was no riipial question which divided 
the Hindus from the Muslims 
The Hindus served m the highest 
offices of the State, they were 
governors of provinces, generals of 
armies and rulers of districts 
. and divisions “ The Muslims neier 
attempted to djsarm the popuh 
fion They did not recruit ^heir 
servants from Arabia or Persn or 
Afghanistan They h^id no Lankashire 
industries to protect, and were 
under no necess ty of imposing . 
excise duhes on Indian made goods 
Their Government was entirely 
indigenous 

Such was Lajpat Rais inter 
pretation cf the History of India 
pnor to Brihsh rule He concluded 
“ History docs not record a 
Single instance of India being ruled 
from Without by a people of purclj 
non Indian blood and in the interests 
of another country and anotlier 
people, before the Eritisli India 
was always an Empire by liersclf 
She was never a part of another/ 
empire much less a dependency 
Ohe had her own army, her 
own navy, her own flag Her 
revenues were spent for her own 
hcnefit fahe had her mdiislnes and 
manufactured the goods tlie con 


, sumed.....*.. .There ,was no Ind'a office 
m Arabia oTin Persia or7n Kabul, to 
which the people of India looked^ 
for initiative dn the affairs of their 
native land. 

British rule in India, however, 
made an e/itirely'^different story. It 
made _ all the- difference. “For the 
first t\me' in hjstsoiy. India has been 
reduced to tlfe position of a depen- 
dency. For the^'first time in« her 
history she is ruled from outside, b5^ 
a s£jverei|»p who does out live 'in 
Indja^ who sends at every five years 
a Viceroy to administer the affairs of 
the.countiy under the authority of a 
minister in a foreign land. 'For the 
/irst time her affairs are managed by 
people who come and go, under 
laws made outside of India. All (he 
chief ofiices of Stnte, the idircction 
and control of armies, the admimV- 
tration of revenues-, of divisions, of 
districts, the coining of mohey, the 
administration of jusHce, the imposi- 
tion of etc., arc generally in the 
hands of foreigners, viio have * 
absolutely no interest ii>the country. 
These servants arc recruited and 
“appointed out of India. In’dians* as 
such are virtuallv ineligible for many 
of tliesi* oiTjvt-'S.’’ Not only did the 
characlci of Goici nment undergo .a 
complete cliangc witli the coming of 


the British rulers, /racial ^cleavag 
also became acuf^^ and brought 
social and. poIiUcal|.disabiIities fi 
the Indians. /The off-spring'cf 
En^ishnlan, domiciled in India 
mained to an Indian woman loses • 
rank and status by that fact; nor dc 
the issue 'of an Indian gentlem-'n 
from an English woman gain 
thing thereby. The inferiority in both 
ways Ires in Indian blQptfand Indian 
origin The British officials come as 
rulers and till the end 'remain the 
same. Their son.s and grandsons 
also may m their turn come as rulers 
but never as sons. The Sons of 
India, who gain the rank of officials, 
aro only servants Cff the British. 
Their position in the Ipdian service 
is generally that of hew*ers of wood 
and drav;ers of water for their British 
masters.” These ‘Britisir^ masters' 
took every opportunity of asserting 
racial superiority and showing 
mistrust of Indians. All Europeans, 
Eurasians including Armenian^ and 
Jews could carry arms free of license; 
not so the Indians, Even outside 
India the Indian carried the badge 
of subjcclion with Iiim. Tlic British 
Colonies discriminated mOst strongly 
against him. He was a pariah all over 
tlic world. The British Government 
pul many obstacles in tlic way of 
Indun Notionalist, who wislied to 
travel in Europe and America. , 
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No doubt many British sfafes- 
nen, politicians, publicists and 
journalists, talked of the blessings* 
of British rule in India and no one 
could deny certain amount of 
material progress, born of technical 
advances in Science and Industry, 
which had ej.tended to India. But to . 
this Lajpat Rai replied that good 
Government- could never be a, 
substitute for self-government, even 
assuming that the British did give 
good Government. "Can it -compe- 
nsate for the loss of manhood which 
is involved in political bondage ? 
Chains are chains, no matter if they 
are gilded. Can the we.alth of the 
ivhole world be put in scales against 
liberty and honour ? VVhat would it 
avail if one were to get the 
sovereignly of the world but lose his 
own soiil ? A sucject poeple has no 
soul, just as a slave can have ndnc." 

It was this soul-force which 
Lajpat -Rai introduced into the 
N.ilion.disl movement of India and 
thus elevated it to the level of an 
inspiration, which could move 
indiv idu.ils and stir the massts to 
the greatest sacrifices in the cause 
of the Motherland— the cause of 
right and justice. The early Nationa. 
list niovcniciii uf ilic last century 
■was too mild, too intcllectiinl and 
almost exotic. The gentlcmea who 
founded the Indian Kalional Con- 
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gress and attended its rnnual 
sessions were liberals, 'not nationa* 
lists. Their liberalism was derived 
from the West, 'from a superficial 
study of British History and an 
intense admiration for " British 
institutions. To them India's past was 
blank and, '■perhaps, bleak, and the' 
S.^lvation lay in the gradual introduc- 
tion of parliamentary institutions 
under the guidance of the British 
rulers. These men basked in the 
warmlh'of the British^ rule which 
gave them some social status among 
their own countrymen and' substan- 
tial incomes in the professions. They, 
made speeches, passed resolufions, 
and were quite thrilled, when they 
were invited to attend parlies in the 
Government, House.' They' 'were 
loyal men essentially and from therh 
no great sacrifices could come in the 
strtiggle for freedom. 

LnjpM Rai was one of thbse who 
ga\c a new substance . and^ a new 
emphasis to Indian Kationalism. It ' 
is true that tlie new substance and 
the new empliasis were already in 
the air and the various religious 
revivals had arovised pride and 
admiration for India's past. But 'if- 
was Bajpat Rai who put the new 
tendencies into a coherent theory of' 
nalionalivni suppcrled by kn appc.il 
U> a glorious p.ist, an intense’ 
consciousness of existing wrongs and 
a splendid faith in ultimate victory. 

or 1 . lAIlv.T R\I ^ ' 


His inierpretation of history had 
an element of fanaticism in it. hut it 
was substantially correct. The alien 
character of the Britisli rule in India 
and its exploitation "of India’s 
economic wealth were new factors 
in History, which had no parallels 
in the period of the Muslim rule. 
The wrongs which British rule had 
directly or indirectly perpetrated on 
the soul of India were patent. A lover 
of justice, Ireedom and equality. 
Lajpat Rai hated the distinctions 
based on race and colour, which, 
inspite of the professions of British 
Government continued to exist in 
India. With his historical interpre- 
tation and his keen sense of wrong 
done by British rule to India, he 
contributed to the Transformation of 

'■f 

the nineteenth century ■ exotic 
hberalism into the '20th century 
indegenous nationalism. Nadonalism 
became positive and confident, able 
to stand on its own legs and capable 
of bearing pain and suffering in the 
cause of freedom. 

Above all Lajpat Rai inspiied 
the country with a new hope 'and 
faith. The struggle was likely to be 
tong and ha'rd but there was no 
doubt as to the ultimate victory : 

' A movement of this nature never 
dies. The battle of_ freedom once 
begun is carried on from father to 
son, — is as good to-day as it never 


was. Success may come at once, or 
be delayed.' or the issue may be 
confused, according to the wisdom 
or the folly of its advocates, or the 
amount of earnestness they put in it, 
or the amount of influence they have 
over the masses, as well as by the 
wisdom or short-sightedness or 
cunning of those who, oppose it. All 
the world over, progressive political 
movements have had vicissitudes of 
fortune, stages of development, times 
of reactions, defeats and reverses. 
Governments always begin by 
ignoring such movements. Then 
comes a period of ridicule, followed 
by repression. But their efforts are 
futile. The food on which the tender 
plant of liberty thrives is the blood 
’’of the martyr. The rope of -the 
hangman, the axe of the executioner, 
or the shot of the gunner, extingui- 
shes individual life, only to make the 
desire for corporate life keener and 
stronger. Banishments, deportations, 
imprisonments, tortures, and con- 
fiscations are the usual weapons of 
'the tyrant to . strangle liberty, to 
extirpate those that arc after it, but 
they "have so 'far proved ineffectual 
to kill it." 

Lajpat Rai’s faith in liberty and 
justice must live ort and steel the 
youthful Indian nation in the yean 
of struggle that lie ahead. 
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Thoughts, Speeches 
and Writings 


NATIONALISM FERTILISED BY BLOOD 
OF MARTYRS. 

No amount of repression or espionage can 
stop it. No amount of official terrorism and 
devices, invented or followed to inculcate loyaltj , 
can stop or check the flow of the new feeling of 
patriotism and nationalism which is being constantly 
fed by the sentences of death and transportation 
that thT~Rritish courts are passing on beard le53_ 
youths. The Government cannot help it. They 
must " punish the offender and the criminal. 
must hunt up the seditiohist. They would^ not e 
a .government .f they uould do otherw.se, but 
India is now in that stage and Indian Nationalism . 
in that condition when repression, death - 

and imprisonments are more beneficial to . than 
.-otherwise. The more it is rep ressedjnd^re^ 
s sed. the more this spirit 

a^^thatVreSddTTSHiniiT^ 

martyrs. The people do 

reason, they do boys are dying 

well connected, healthy P 

in the country s ^ j,^^b is thrown, the 

country s wrongs. thrower, ' 

people [ .^“detestation, -but when he is 

are sincere m their b,ni. 


are sincere in ‘ sorry for him. 

hanged or transported, ^ jm o svmnathy 

Their origmj iLjlHlSIpr^:;-;;:^^ 

and then he is 

cause. 

J— ^ty'r all the , ,be f-onstifutionlist .all 

legalist find '“5'“ jocrs themselves they 
condemn their deeu , jbnnc in their hearts, 

adore, and their names, the>^^^^_^. 
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Interval Division No Valid Plea 

t ' 

India has_and can' produce enough to feed her own^ child- 
ren, — and "to spare, provided she were free to make her own 
laws, spend her M)wn revenues, and^ protect her industries. 
Those who plead that Indians are too hopelessly divided by 
religions, communities, sects, castes, and languages, to be able 
to form a government of their own forget that the English have 
been in India only for the last centuiy and a half and that 
before that india governed herself. The India of to-day is in 
no way happier than the India of pre- British days. The India 
of Akbar was happier than the England, of Elizabeth and even 
more prosperous. The India of Asoka infinitely happier and 
more prosperous than the England of Alfred the Great. The 
India of Auraiigzeb may perhaps have been miserable', but 
surely not miserable, than the England of Henry VIII, or tlie 
England of James I, or the Scotland of Mary, or the Iceland 
of Cromwell, or the France of Henry IV, or the Holland of 
Philip. We have the testimony of English historians and 
observers that under the East 'India Company Indians \vere.in 
no way happier or more prosperous than they were under 
Indian rule, and the objects of Indian Slates in India governed 
by Indians are on the whole in no way worse off than British 
subjects under the direct rule of the British. 

Look at the United States, how the varied races, sects, 
religions and communities liave merged their differences and 
live under one national government; look at'the number of 
languages spoken in United States — in their schools and their 
. factories. 'Look at Switerzland, what a tiny little country it is. 
How many languages are spoken and taught in its scKool and 
how in^oy languages arc spoken and used in its councils, and 
how many religions are professed by tl^e people of the countr)' I 

The same remarks may be made about the dual monarchy 
of Austria Hungry, where the form of government is largely 
representative m spite of the diversity .of races, sects and 
languages. 

The number of religions, sects and languages In India has 
• been grossjy exaggerated. With every census the number’ 
goes \^p by hundreds through the country and the people are 
the same. 
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Illiteracy the Fault of the British 
and no Bar to Self Govei^nment 

Again it is sometimes-said that India cannot 
be self-ruling because of its illiteracy. This 
argument does not come ivith good grace from 
the Britishers because they who are res- 

ponsible for the appalling illiteracy of the Indian 
population. In Japan where the work of 
education was begun late in the last century, 

28. per Cent, of the children of school age were 
at school in IS/Sj by 1902-1903 the percentage 
had risen to 90. In India, after ISO years of 
British rule, the percentage is 19.6. The Indian 
Nationalists have for' a number of years been 
asking for compulsory universal education, but 
the Government would not listen. The late 
Mr.’ Gokhale's Compulsory Elementary Educa- 
tion Bill was stongly opposed by the Government 
and thrown out. But what is even worse is that 
the Government would not let the people open 
"their own schools and colleges because of the 
unreasonably high standard set up by the Depart- 
ment for their recognition as public schools. 

However, universal literacy of the people 
is not an indispensable pre-requisite of self-rule. 

In Japan, where 50 years ago representative , 
government was set up, only the Samurai were 
literate.- In India, too, the higher classes are 
educated to a considerable extent. 

England has enjoyed parhmentary govern- 
ment for centuries, but universal education was 
only introduced in 1870. 

[ Lajpat Rai, Kooag /nji’a.] 
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What India Wants 

A Sense of Public Duty and a High Standard of Public Morality 


A question has often haunted It is precisely this sense which 
USi asleep or awake, as to why is it is wanting^in us and which stands 
“3t notwithstanding the presence in our way as a nation. Physically 
amongst us of great, vigorous and we are the equals of any people on 
'•'Jvating religious truths, and of the earth. Barring those high class 
''ery highest conception of morality, Hindus who think their glory con- 
have been a subject race, held sists in weak constitutions, delicate 
'Jown for so many centuries by sets limbs and womanly features or who 
°f people who were neither physic- are given to determine their position 
nor spiritually nor even Intel- in society by the amount of fat on 
'actually so superior to us as a their body and by the amount of 
forliori to demand our subjection. physical inactivity which attend 

their business in life, the majority 
We do not require a Herbert uf countrymen possess fine 

Spencer to tell us that the social physiques and arc able to withstand 
'Efficiency of a social organism as any amount of hardship and struggle, 
^“ch depends upon the sense of Even with the hllle they get satisfy 
social responsibility amongst the their coarse food, scanty clothing 
Members of such an organism. The ill-ventilated and excessively crowd- 
greater and intenser the sense of homesteads they produce a 
responsibility amongst the individual soldiery which ranks amongst the 
members, regarding the safety and t’esf in the world. Whether it be 
the welfarei of the whole, the greater the Rajput, the Jat. the Sikh, the 
and the stronger the efficiency of the Gurkha, the Panjabi, the Mahratta, 
organism. or the Punjabi Mussulman the view 
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expressed above, holds equally good 
in the case of all. All of them have, 
by turns earned the highest prai.ses 
n.e experts under whom 
lliiy had occasion to serve beneath 
the British flag. Whatever may be 
said of the many mistakes of head 
and heart by which they lost their 
own battles before the advent 'of 
the British, no one can question 
theu__^verv and ^valour . History 
IS full of their deeds. Intellectually 

’sons opportunities, the 

sons of India have given no occasion 

The mother country, 

ihe Hindu civiliaation.-tlie Budhis. 

raems ^re standing monu- 
raents of their high intellectual 

afweU Vo^'r Mohammadan rule 
brateH ’rm" “^oording to the cele- 
Prated Alberuni. the elite of the 
Hindu community sought the safety 

oar s of''.h 'orthest 

From .h .country to be secure 
from the molestation of the fanati- 
cally disposed Muhammadans, the 
country continued to produce intel- 

his Fr o^' O'""” 'bed 
tin r .u country of their birth, 
onn^o'' t British, too, with the few 
tff Inr? ‘c"'*, possessed by 

1 msdt Sm u‘° distinguish 

mmselt the country has produced a 
Bose, a hamchandm, a Pamniane a 

namef arr«,e"’''"'' "^'O'c 

diii"*’’"?- 'cob’’M 

shads, Buddha and ShankracKarya ? 


From religion if we come down ti 
the regions of philosophy, where ii 
one country could we find such i 
gala^xy of truth-loving, honest and 
bold thinkers, as the immortal authors 
of the six Darshanas, and some of 
their commentators and elucidafors i 
glancing at the history of 
chivalry and noble deeds, does not 
the history of the Rajputs read like a 
romance ? Why, then, are we so low 
in the scale "of nations?" WhaTSTt 
that keeps us down and does not allow 
us to raise our head above the waters ? 
We are not wanting in flexibility or 
adaptability. Where on earth 'wll 
you find another case parallel to 
Hinduism ? Notwithstanding 12 cen- 
turies of Islamic propaganda backed 
by all forces 'of political ascendancy 
and of that moral superiority which is 
fhe anchor sheet of a virgin religion 
and a conquering creed; notwithstand- 
ing again of 100 jears of active evan- 
gelical work done in the name of 
Christ by devoted Missionaries, Hind- 
uism still reigns supreme in the land 
and baffles all attempts made from 
time to time, to displace and over- 
throw it. How is it then, that with . 
all the education we have received 
during the one century of British nile, 
with frantic profession of patriotism 
that are the natural result of a know- 
ledge of our degradation and help- 
Icssncss, w.tl. wild cries of nationality 
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in danger, with pathetic appeals for - 5 " supreme. -"liT;. 

reforms in the administration ot the or the nation.* But even 

'Country, we have so far failed to gain ^vho can think and do profess 

'anything substantial in our qu^l after when theh 

nauonal Ubepty ? “J;^Xidual interests seem to 

our cnes make no impression, our own ^ :„torPcfQ of the 

appeals go unheeded , and our clash with the . .. 

professions turn to be of no 3<,^,ety. Most of us. meludmg some 
avail? While sparing- no occasion of the very highly 
or means of criticising Government „ho do not f®' ' ‘ ‘ ^^t 

measures, very often offering right unpardonable pri e in trains 

and sensible criticism, with that „( learning, locked - 
amount of perristency which some- „htf very' ^ and 

times we show, we are yet powerless finding fault with 

to obtain even the smallest measure semicolons f 

of reform either in constitution or ^ho do /“^"fof He" 

in administration, or even of remed.a knowledge of »>' f j 

justice? Why'.leavinrthe poliUcal b-t Spencer, 

sphere aside, how is ' ^“^shelley or a Tennyson are utterly 

matters of social reform which be.ng of a Shelley or a y ^ 
in our hands no Government pre- devoid of a sense 
vents us from giving effect to. we bihty. 

have so far failed to achieve that that men who de- 

amount of success which the er jj^jy^ced the institution o c i 
culean efforts of men lilfe Ram the vehement language 

■Mohan Rai, Dyanand Saraswatu ^ ^^Uld command were a 

Ishvvar Chandra V.dyasagar same time conscious o h fa^etjha^t 

Mahadev Govind Ranade deserved? they b^d^'bei^selve^_l^^ ^dy ir seven 
'The' reply, is the same as we av^ ^*^^3 aged girl with a boy of similarly 
already given above. We tender- age. , We have known men 

individually wanting in that sense ^ professions of great patriotism 

social responsibility which often the most profuse giving a 

each „^nd. fe'-ery member o point blank refusal to any demand of 

organism to place the interests ot tne p^^^ national institption: We 

community or the nation ov« ana hnownof great patriots rollingm 

. above those of his own. Afu b „ealth, possessing palatial residences 

us selfishness, greed and calcpian — ===== 
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inZr^ever ‘‘‘ P=>^‘ of that p.fri. 

to them w ' ‘ho state of things would 

pat to ic' Indln • ' ■ '“u '““orent and no Govern- 

spt t of pe?e" have ignored the exis- 

anolllr count "’ho" ‘once or the demands of such pat- 

being cruellv he r"h w"'" Butthefactsareotherwiie; 

No Indian is sunnn. r. n'’'^"- ‘h^ »ooiaI ideals taught by 

move unless such ^mn ” ^ religion' are low and mean, not 

benefits him in n I ' T- **’“* ‘h'® selfishness and base 

'vay. If you no u calculation of self-interest is counte- 

'ask him to join such^'a^d” su'Th" by the teachings of our great 

association or to do such and if" national 

thing, the question ih i. public duly is entirely absent 

you or, if he has not th " ‘o^oliings of our Shasiras. 

do SQ openly, to himseiru^whl^ h ° 'degradation for so long 

shall he gain’thereb^r know Practically extinguished the very 

that people give subscriptions attend 'bis noble sentiment from 

meetings, join Associations and blood. Oiir immediate ances- 
Samajes and do a lot of other' things possess it so we could 

that have the look of public spirit ."°'.‘”hurit it from them. As for 

or national belo but hn„ , '** inculcation from without we are 

'hem. may we ask e 'crry that the adv.intages of western 

moved by rclicion do cn h " culture have not been unmixed. 

of public duty and indK- rr"'" ‘'d"’ ‘■••"'c ‘-bibod its 

ponsibilily for ihc mtional"^ suntiments, a large number 

» -ver>:unplea’anfrr„ have taken and adopted in life its 

one’s own countrymen ‘ matcuahstic tendencies. We know 
lo be uiifM-aicful to those ° require tlie latter, too, rather 

gentle, nct^ who do but we cannot forget, that if, 

movements j^oinc but tn ^^llow ouisclvcs to be posse- 

«e shall be tb.fg f 'he Cher 

"•ere to prelcml 'a u^lC . ' ."r.?”''-;'' counteracting 

patriotism. It i, } ’ ‘‘■'■r tendencies, we arc done for 'riic 
that if the country could l.aC ^ 7 - 

. '"'f hiiaccl.a,n i- e.Mend its commerce, it might esen 
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b2|in to manufriCture for other 
countries; but urless all this is 
accompanied by a sense of public 
<iuty in the people of this country, all 
this will "not avail us, nay, might be 
the_very foundation of future fall, if 
further fall is yet possible. Yes, we 
want all this, but first and foremost 
of all we want the Ifab t and sense of 
subordinating our individulal 
interests to end before the interests of 
the community at large. In short, 
what we pre-eminently want "is that 
everj Indian may be sufficiently 
patriotic and dutiful to believe and act 
up, to the belief that the interests of 
the country are paramount and iliust 
override all private considerations. 
nMnf r,.. r.'Viilarlv taught 


as the highest religion that sVill bring 
about the salvation of India. To pro- 
mulgate this we want faithful and true 
preachers who may be living 
examples of the truth . of their 
propaganda and who man show the 
power of their faith Jn their own 
persons. Let each province produce 
a nliniber-pf suph preachers and we 
are convinced ‘that patriotism will 
gain -firm ground in the country and 
the cause of nationality will advance • 
with leaps and bounds. Without this 
‘we may go on crying for decades and 
decades but we shall not advance an 
inch. 

■ [ Lajpat Rai, The, Call to Young ^ 
India . } 
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The Hero As Nation Builder 

without offence an ^ 

not a follower of fV He was 

politicians or patriots*^'* °r 

Hlegiance, to "no T 

questioning obedience . 

master; for 'his w “ Pu’'tical or social 
original ideas 'ferKT-* bubbling with 

r«»' « 

ever, osbitchlike- W -i. j' 
nourishment from othef hkt 
■and elsewhere J. ^ geniuses, here 

■nulti-sided ’St R '"'"g-. And it, was 
the religious fire ofViveklnar'^”’^'' 

‘he moral fervour oT g^ T 

political vision of Tilak and^r"'l 

‘he practical genius of m 

Gokhale. He ore =>nd 

his countrj- with the a ‘n*" ‘be cause of - 

Of a missiona;?; he h» aeal 

“■nl depressed as on“ 'f Pn- 

sacrificed his immense earninr'r 

readiness of a mn-r "S® ‘or it with the 

"•illing philantI,rophist *^har°“m'‘“'''“'’ 

obloquy aiid-eaile wi’th H.e “ 

victorious resignation of gre-.riL'"T" 

the Hero ^ martyr. In 

>*'ahon-Buildcr. ' ^ 

(Preface to n,CoH/„ IWg */„*„.] 


India ■= A World Menace. 

. ( By Lala Lajpat Ral ) ' 


' Towards the conclusion of her 
l^ook Kiss Mayo declares that being 
llie home and the source of epide- 
mics, India is. a world menace. We 
^gree that India is a world menacc- 
Only we look at it in a different way. 
We have .proved^ front facts and 
figures given- in this book that the 
responsibility for such a state of 
things hCs on the British, tvdio hold 
India in state' of political subjection 
and who use their political domina- 
nce for the economic exploitation of 
India. '“Unless therefore Indias 
political helplessness is remove 
and she is given the freedom whic 
is enjoyed by other ^elf-governing 
nations, India most cofllinCie:to be a 
danger to the world from both t n 
hea/1, and the peace points of view- 
India u the pivot of the British oi 
'pire ; and India and China bet*veen 
them hold the key of world peace. 
From linles immemorl<il_ India has 
been tKfe goal of empoe-builders 

'-aiBbitmiis.' Whom er hold^ India 
holds the key "to world dominance , 
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and prosperity, particularly in mo: 
dern times. Before Great Britain 
acquired India she was rather a poor 
'country without very notable resour- 
ces and without any Empire. Indian 
wealth enabled her to bring about the 
industrial revolution and to amass 
wealth. . Indian gold and Indian 
troops enabled her to conquer the 
world. Almost every bit of territory 
she holds in Asia and Africa^as 
acquired after she had secure-Ciihe 
mastery of India.' India has ’ --n 
and is the, base of the empire in Ihe 
orient. This is a fact which no 
amount of verbal jtigglery can-^ 
change. Mo3‘ Britain’s wars 
with the other powers of Europe or 
/isia were directly or indirectly con- 
nected with her rule m India. Ever 
since she established her rule in 
India she has been quarelling with 
Russia. For over a century the 
Rusia of the Czars was on the 
brains of Bnlish diplomats and 
journalists just as Soviet Russia is 
to-day. This opinion is shared -by 

L. lajpat RAl. 



many competent obs6rvers— among 
them Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
an American writer of repute. His 
book The New Map of Asia opens 
with this thesis. According to Mr. 
Gibbons, all through the 19th 
century— as in the 20th— Britain’s 
foreip policy was loverned by 
considerations of the safety of the 
British Empire in India. The 
different phases of British foreign 
policy fully bear out this contention. 
Mr. Gibbons has admirably summed 
up and explained these phases in the 
opening chapter of his book We 
prefer to let.the story be narrated by 
this American author : 

None can understand the" 
foreign policy of Great Britain, 
which has inspiied military and 
diplomatic activities from the’ Napo- 
leonic Wars to the present dayr 
who does not interpret wirs. diplo- 
matic conflicts, trc.aties and alliances, 
territorial annexations, extensions o( 
protectorates, with the fact India 
constantly in nnnd. 

“It was for India that the British 
fought Napoleon m the Meditrrra- 
nean, Egypt and Syria. a{ the 
Congres's of Vienna, Great Efitain 
ashed for Tiothing in Europe. Her 
reward was the confirmation of her 
conquest of Malta, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mauritius, the Seychelles ahd 


Ceylon. After 1815, Great, Brftair 
became cliampion of the integrityol 
the Ottoman Empire in order to bai 
to any oilier po\vcr the land route to 
India. When Mohammad Alii start- 
ing from Egypt, sent his armies to 
overthrow the Ottoman Empire, be 
found a British fleet and army in 
Syria, just as Napoleon ,had found 
them. Against the natural instinct 
of the British people, the Foreign 
Office consistently opposed the. 
affranebisemehi of-the Balkan States, 
and condoned the massacres of 
Christians by Muslims. The Cn* 
mean War was fought to protect , 
Turkey and If the- treaty of San' 

Stefano had not been renounced, 

Lord Beaconsfield would have 
staited another war Hvith Russia in 
1877.' The Britrsh Government 
opposed the piercing of the isthmus 
of Suez. But when the canal wai an 
accomplished fact control by tl^e 
Suez Company was acquired.- The* 
Bntis-h then did themselves, vvliat 
they would have fought any other 
European nation for trying to do- 
They made the first breach in the 

integrity of the Ottoman Empiie by 

the Cyprus Convention and the 
occupation of Egypt. Witli Eg)pt 
safely in British- hands,' the Foreign 
Offlcc did not hesitate to change its 
Balkan pjohey. The '^"ncorporation 

of eastern Rumclia in Bulgaria was 
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supported in 1885. Eight years 
before, British statesman would not 
have hesitated to plunge Europe 
into'a bloody war to prevent the 
formation of a large Bulgaria. 

‘‘ The occupation of Egypt was 
to have been provisional. The Bri- 
tish Government solemnly declared 
to the other powers that it had no 
intention of settling permanently on 
the Nile, and that it wou^d evacuate 
‘Egypt ‘at an, early moment.’ The 
occupation dragged on. There was 
always a good reason for not leaving. 
At the end of the 19th century, the 
British' reconquered the Sudan to 
assure their position in Egypt and ^ 
the Red Sea, and fought the Boer 
War to prevent Soutli Africa from 
passing out of their hands. The idea 
of the Cape-to-Cairo Railway ‘all 
British’“was launched. By pushing 
op the Nile, the British came into 
contact with French at Fashoda. 

. If the French had thought it possible 
or if they had allies to help them, 
they vVouI'd have declared war 
against Great Britain. Instead of 
fighting, the statesmen of the two 
countries came to an understanding 
on all colonial questions. This was 
not hard to accomplish, because the 
French had set their hearts on 
Morocco and did not claim any o 
the approaches to India. On May 8, 


1904, an agreement was signed be- 
tween Great Britain and'- France, 
settling their disputes throughout 
the world. The basis of the com- 
promise was mutual disinferestednest 
in Egypt and Morrocco. The prin- 
cipal factor which led Great Britain 
info the entente cordiale was a dgsire 
to 'get rid of French intrigue in 
Egypt. This was necessary to hold 
permanently the route to India by 
the Suez Canal ' . 

“ The protect India by sea, the 
Bntish decided to control the Arabian 
Sea on the west, the Gulf of Bengal 
on the east, and all the passages 
from the Indian Ocean to- these 
waters. In the mind of the British 
Foreign Office, unquestioned supre- 
macy of the seas meant the occupa- 
tion of islands; and supremacy of the 
straits leading to be Arabian and the 
Gulf of Siam, the occupation .of the 
mainlands bordering them. Later, 
the policy of control of extended to 
include the littoral of the Arabian 
Ocean and the Gulf of Siam. Then, 
it was evident that the littoral could 
be made secure only by occupation 
of the ' hinterland ! From London 
and Liverpool to Hongkong, the 
control of the'sea could not be main- 
tained by a fleet alone. The result ? 
Gibralter, Malta, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Aden, Perim, the Sudan on the 
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route to India from the west, Sokotra 
t'e f and other islands 

guarding the Arabian Sea, the Bahrein 
Islands dominating the Persian Gulf 

Ceylon at the tip of India, the islands 

and mainland of the Gulf of Bengal 


and the northern sidp^f Egyptians, but an agreement with 

on the route to India from the east”" f 


Was ensconcing herself in southern 
Eersia, not with the consent of the 
Persians, but by reason of an agree- 
ment With Russia. Afghanistan was 
forced to accept British control. 
In Egypt, not the consent of the 
Egyptians, but an agreement with 


Turning to land, 
authonty continues 


the same 


by '^surrounded 

by Baluchistan, Afghanistan, the 

Tu Bokhara and 


considered her ‘rights * on the Niicj 
and those rights were never satisfied 
until the head. waters of the Nile 
were reached. 

“As the control of southern 
Persia followed logically the incor- 
poration of Baluchistan into Indiat 


Turkestan, the Ohines nmw, r poralion of Baluchistan into Indiat 
Sinkiang and Tibet, Nenal ° e'^pansion at the expense of Siam 
and Burma Since'the Governm,^ "bsorption of Burma. 

India annexed Baluchista "’"j Britain achieved 

Burmat Persia, the Saeohu^! command of the coast of the Gulf of 

Yunnan provinces of China "Fr/"u *'5' wresting from Siam the 

Indo China, and Siam haa’ * tributary states of Kelantan, Tren- 

hnur^A^^. . common evanii anrl -t'. i 


Tvaj /-a, »..nina, French 

I^ndo China, and Siam had common 

boundaries With 1 11 da 

“The soaereignty of British 

ion. But one started, there is no 

limit to ‘safeguards.- The annnf , 
grows in eating When ih * c 
W.ar broke out. Great BrUam was 
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gganu, and Keda. To protect India 
on the land side, military occupation 
has followed the sending of punitive 
cxpenditions to punish tribesmen 
for raiding protected states. ^ New 
territories occupied became in turn 
protccled, and so the process conti- 
nued until the great mountain 
frontiers were reached 

On the confines of India only 
three independent states remain, 
Nepal, Bhufian, and Afghanistan 
But these states are not independent 
in fact. They are bound hand and 
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foot to the Govenment of India. 
^Tbcrc lias been ,1 British Resident 
(in Ncp.tl for a hundred > cars. The 
^rijibli are allowed to recruit freely 
for the Indian army from among the 
splendid dominant race ofGhurKa?, 
and the prime minister, wlio is all- 
powerful, holds the rank of Liciile- 
nant-Gcncral in the British Army. 
The rulers of AfglianisUn and 
Bhutan receive, large subsidies on 
* condition of good behaviour,* which 
means doing alwaj's what the 
Government of India sajs andlrcat- 
ing with the outside world oiily 
through the Government of India. 
Part of Bhutan was annexed to 
Bengal m 1804, and the couuiry has 
■ received British subsidy since 
186S. In 1907, the dual control of 
clergy and laity, which Iiad been in^ 
force ever since the British began to 
occupy India, was done away with 
^ in Bhutan. The difTiculties in Tibet 
were a 'warning that could not be 
disregarded. A Maharaja was elect- 
. ed. and this gave the British the 
opportunity to get effective contro 
of the country without conquering i • 
In consideration of doubling t le 
sub'.idy, the Bhutan government 
- surrendered control of foreign re 
lations to jhe British in 1910. and 
allowed them to occupy two strong 
positions inside the Bhutan frontier. 


Judging from the history of f 
formation of British India, u 
we are on the threshold of a radi* 
change in international relatic 
ohe is safe in predicting that be' 
Nepal and Bhutan will bei- ■ 
integral parts of India in the i. 
future.'’ 

“The situation in regard 
Afghanistan," Continues Mr. Gibl 
“ has been differpnt.^ The treaty 
1893, which followed long and 
wars, gave the British predc ■■■ 
in Afghanistan. But Russia, in 
Asiatic expansion, was not disp* 
to allow Afghanistrin to bee - 

British without a struggle. R-’^ 

iinpcrialism turned against Bri*'® 

imperialism its own argument 

After penetrating Mongolia, the 
Russians desired to extend their 
'influence over Tibct-and, for exactly 
the same reason as the British, had 
been following out their own impe- 
rialistic policy. In the mi.ids of 
British state-Smen, Afghanistan and 
Tibet 'became the two shields of 
India. During the First decade of 
Ihe 20lh century, these two countries, j 
as well as' Persia, became-to the i 
Government of India and ttie British 
Foreign Office — ‘safeguards* which 
must be added to the British Empire. 
War with Russia was avoided be- 
cause of the Con\ention of 1907. In 
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•he ianie ■aecadi Germany htcant a 
menace to India through the Bagdad 
Kaihvay conception. Great Britain 
had determined to allow neither 
Russia nor Germany to reach the 
crsian Gulf. Having compounded 
colonial rivalries with France and 
Ussia she had no way of arriving at 
diplomatic understanding with 
Gerrnany. The Bagdad Railway 
L ' decided on battlefields 

from Flanders to Mesopotamia.” 

rhis statement of facts and event 
the sequence in which they have 

hiTtL^”* h- f based on 
Se Gr"'!'™ contested. 

The Greamarhasiiot ended wars. 

toZ T “ 

on the ^'Riog 

i°n th '' =‘"'1 a war 

in the near future certain, India 

emgahug^,,,,,f3^^^,, n. 
nnd British man-power, is looked 
brair the^'“‘ nnd distrust 

Asia Th n”™"' nnd 

Asia. The Orient is in revolt against 
ha ^thonty of Europe. The Li^l 

anTthel ,.f=r>ropean working-man 
d tho Asiatic nationalists of different 

“tdertr" 

, . , Circumstances much 

political sagacity is not required to 
predict that India cannot very long 
be held in bondage as it has bSn for 


6S 


the last 150 yearsT Even British 
interests require that the British 
should come to an agreement with 
India as to the future relations of 
Britain and India. China is’ already 
ablaze. Afghanistan ' has become 
independent. Persia is organising 
herself into an efficient nation. Russia 
is almost on the borders of Afghani-, 
Stan. In these circumstances, it is 
for Great Britain to see what the 
consequences^ of a discontented and , 
unhappy India can poSsibly be to her 
political future. Britain's -imperial 
rivals are interested inflaming Indian 
nationalists. They will leave no'stone 
unturned .to make India unsafe for 
England in the next war. England 
■s popular nowhere in the world, and 
although we hear so much of ententes 
and treaties and understandings, they 
are not worth the paper on which 
they are written.^ The history of the 
past 200 years has shown that treaties 
have been treated like scraps of paper 
whenev^ they stood in the way of 
imperial ambitions of any great power. 
The League of Nations, really speak- 
ing, commands no influence. It is 
completely under the thumb of the 
two or three great powers of the 
world. It is abundantly clear tliat 
even these two or three powers ‘ are 
not quite happy with each other, 'much 
less so are those who cither stand out 
or have to get -compensation for past 
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wrongs. India will thus be alw^ys^ 
an object of solicitude, a field for 
intrigue to Britain^ enemies. But a 
contented 'India may safely keep out 
of all wars between the European 
powers.. . Englands’ militai'j’ arrtjga- 
nce against o(her countries is very 
■nuch dictated,mr at least influenced, 
by /her resources in India. Once 
those resources are gone or decreased 
or placed out of reach, Britain will' 
become a chastened nation and treat 
’ with other, peoj^le on terms' of justice 
and fair. play. 1 As long as, she can 
count upon India, India's material 
resources and her man-power, she is 
bound to mainiain her present ag-. 
gressive attitude which is often reflec- 
ted in the speeches of her statesmen 
like Lord Bikenheadand Afr. Winston 
ChurAUl. An -aggressive, defiant, 
insolen? Great 's/itain, with India at 
ber beck ahd call, is a danger to 
W'orld peace. With India self-govcr- 
ning Jhat danger will disappear. The 
\point 'is so clear that one need not 
labour it any further. ' 

^ *It -is also abundantly clear.. that, 
as long 'as-'India does not become 
free, she cannot very' much improre 
, those departments of her national 
W.Iife which could secure for her frec- 
'''%om from disease. Diseases and 
epidemics, as we haVe already showOf 
are the product of ignorance and 


poverly. Anti ignorance and pbverty 
are b mnd to continue as long as 
Btifiun holds Iitdia in the bolloW of 
i.^r hand and as long as Britain's' 
fiscal policy is determined by British 
interests^imperials, military and 
economic. It is.; to much to expect 
that England will farego any fraction 
of them."' The fact that in this into- 
xication of power the British Cabinet 
and 'the British Parliament should be 
defying Indian public opinion in the , 
matter of the conslitution ,of the 
Statutory Commission, also gives, 
sujpport to the same view. We .may 
here fittingly .quote another American 
authority who hails from New York. 
Reverend Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
late Prekdent of tlie Union- Theolo- 
gical Seminary of New York, and 
,BiIpr<Svv4'''Lecturer on the JDrient, 
relmarks • - 

■ “ There is no denying the fact 

that &gland is administenng India 
lor Engfed’s benefit and not India’s. 

It IS hard foTmaeto say, this, because 
until I went to India my sympathies 
were all on the English side '•My 
early eeluc.ation was much in England 
.md I have many dear personal frie- ' 
nds there. But wliat I am saying 
now is the truth, and the truth must 
be. told . ' 

The obvious fact starts us in the 
face tliat there is at no time, in no year, 
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-any. shortage of food-stuff i..I„din. 

The trouble ,s that the toes^mposed 

y he British GoycromenVfangififfv 
percent^produre,theI„din-sSrvcs- 

noTv, '■‘■venue may 

™tb.d,m,hi.hedbyadollar. Eighty' 

bee7;:>^'‘'’l"'"’'='’"Tulatio„ha, 
b ‘’“k';“P°n^fhe soil 

.use England’s discrinhinating 

h ve ruined practically every b'hanch 

0i native mannfnr'^tiT.^. . t 


“'Tbc present id India 

illustrates ‘some 'of »tlie ‘■unfortunate 
results 'of the 'political dependence 
of\a civilized’ people. Not only 
politically but-^ilso*: -in' 
matters, iiidia, is'kept^ in .<» 
dependence on the metrocole 
the most hopeless feature df, the 

_ a I ' j , . 'n . . 


, economic 
’'stats of 
But 


IL'AIUJC 

situation, is tjiat'the men \rho would 

naturally be leader»'^in*. government 
and ‘enf^rprisesT find themseNe.‘ 


of n.c; every branch 

«>ler.s 'of tiT'soir^whh '‘ff . 

sold them’selves for the'^'l' from oppprhtnilies for 

--y-lender. il: 

" tlw people liave b^h 

-nddoivnuiiM they arc too poor 
noC't!l.gh''u 

England; .e '.""n' 

of del.::: go r’oT 

year... ■ ^ 


iniate power iijo's.. 
own. country. Such /a decapitation 
of an entire people is a great sacri- 
fine to impose, even in return for the. 
plessings of peace and an efficient' 
policing of the country. The con- ' 
tiniiance of this -policy •would’ mean 

oitlier the total destruction ' and' 

"of Indian' national hfe. 
or tlie end of the Bt^tiih Kaj. ""T 


a, "-ho served 

i::vefrr 

<nll:rParES: ^ 


It may be argued that in order 
to protect herself from foreign a.ggre- 
as'oii, India calinot do without British 

top. i his is again an- unwarranted 

-assuiupKon. . Here- is the testimony 
ol General Sw Ja„ Ilamillonrflbout 
me ihihtary possibilities oKa free 
India : , - 

riicrc is-.matorial in the norllf 
of India, _ sulllcient .and 'fit, under 
good leadership, to siuke the artificial; 
society of Europe to its fonndatiaii 
once it dares to ■ l.miper with- that 



inilitarism whicli now alone supplies 
it with any higher ideal than money 
and the luxury which that money can 
purchase. It is heroipmj'self-sacrifice 
and chivalry which jredeeiji war and 
build up national character. Wliat 
part do these heroic qualities find in 
the ignoble struggle between nations 
for commercial supremacyjWith stock 
exchanges and wheat-pits for their 
battlefields ? If then it is a question 
of finding leaders, a gradual diffusion 
of knowledge will produce those 
leaders, and once they have been 
found, how can England hope to 
retain under the British crown this 
vast empire permanently — unless tlie 
Indians are exactly in the same 
position of independence as Pana- 
dians and Australians to-day 
occupy ? ” 

The possibility of Indian being 
conquerred by any other power also 
may be dismissed without much 
discussion. The world situation 
would not allow any._other power 
taking possession of India. The 
European powers may not feel any 
danger from India if she is self- 
governing. -But any attempt on the 
part of any other power to take 
possession will be resented and 
resisted by tlie powers of Europe in 
their own interests and for reasons 
which have already been stated in 


the opening -part of this Chapte'r. 
Of course, if India remains within 
the Empire, as she at present might 
be contented to be, she may be a 
pource of strength to Great Britain 
as against- her enemies. But if she 
is compelled to leave the Empire, 
then one source of danger to the 
peace of the world would be 
removed. 

In the post-war world a keen 
struggle has beeh going on between 
the principles of imperialism and 
socialism. The war has produced a 
revolution in the Russia, like ' of 
which has never been known in 
history. The ,.^assian revolution 
has been opposed and the Soviet has 
been attacked in many ways by the ' 
capitalistic Empires of Europe. We 
have been from time to time told 
that Russia's dissolution was immi- 
nent, yet. it has survived all those 
attacks and is very much alive, so 
much so that British diplomacy and, 
even British Foreign Office have to 
take note of the influence of Russia 
both political and economic in Asia 
and in Europe. Wc may or may 
not agree with Bolshevik ideas, but 
it is certain that the cxpcrimcnt’that 
is being tried in Soviet Russia is 
going to influence the like of the 
world in a great measure. There is 
no doubt from wliat one can observe 
in Europe and Amcsica that the tide 
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with 


against imperialism is rsin? ^ ■ -r ' 
struggle between canitalic.,, j another aspect Q.f If. ' 

cialism, or say, between niillions of_ Muslims, India is the 

and socialism will take some inaportant centre of Islamic 

by all portents, eventually sentiment. At present the British 

Spirit is bound to triumnlT Th"^ povernment is frying to keep the 
only, way to meet Bolshev'- ■ Muslims contented and on its sidf 
concede rights to the different r,'*' by raising up the Hindu-Muslin 
of the earth-India among ■" various forms, and b; 

being bled and exploited by Im* ‘^°*cs of favour, but this policy h 
races. Otherwise the dismn*^ f eventually bound to fail because lh( 
and exploited Countnes of fh» ? Pnn-Islamic element is growing 

will be the breeding centmc stronger. Amongthe Muslim p'opula- 
India must come into he" o“ ,' ^ 'isrge number of 

not even -the Himalayas can eiT ? -“n^Unrs are alive to the 

unlly bar the entry of Bolsh!!^ ' i'"P°^‘nnee of India to the cause of 
into India. .. ‘sm Islam in the world. The freedom of 

“Inn’Io Powers,'so to speak, depends 
upon the freedom of India. The 

Dre<;«snf 


i^ijvvers, so to speak, dcpena> 
Then again let us l upon the freedom of India. The 

question from the com,r!. '^mporary tension between 

of view. By ts geogranh' and Mussaimjns is bound 

India ,s situation 'o end some- Hn.-J when 


of view. By ts geogranh' P°'"‘ and Mussi 

indm IS .'h f -- 

the Near E,i,t ,,nd die Far °n tbe millions of 

n cleanng house for Le traf'V"'* 

‘br yollow races r %"<* 
oonflet between the whhl 
yoUow races ° . ^'‘® and the 


- --v Mrtwns on tiic iiiiinw..^ - 
Indian Muslims that Islam cannoi 
0 revived or strengthened or made 
*** European influence 

«ntil India is again free. IslainJS 
j^i- jva^d. It cannot and will not 
yellow raeVs (T * and the I'he only way tp make ..It-3 

be a decis v ^"'I'a "'iH ^^ISS-BL ijarmony and peace isjp 

will be P=aee they —Og ^.ts potentialiiies and 1° 

. Ii^irmonisihrr „i ^ *ts - susceDlihilfiiV^ The 

nears -'ate" to Eu™ independ^^^rTTrslamic 

peans., Kel, , Euro- countries is .a basic foundation for 



Ltjoking at- the progress of 
humanity, it cannot’ be ignored that 
India, inhabited by one fifth of the 
human race, and China, with its 
even greater population, are the 
greatest stumbling blocks in tha way 
of rapid human progress. ^ Both the 
countries are alive to the fact. Both 
the great populations are conscious 
obtheir present disabilities — and also 
of theirimmense potentialities. They 
are at present spokes in the wheel of 
progress But a self-governing India 
will be a great help to the ad'vanc e 
ol humman progress. With a, re- 
publican China ,in the north-east, a 
strong "and virile Afghanistan in the 
nprthwest, and independent arid pro- ■ 
gressive Persia in the back-ground, 
and Bolshevik Russia on the north 
’ up across the Hindukush, it Will be 


extremely^ foolish to attempt to rule 
India despotically. .Not . even the, 
gods can do so for a consitlerable 
length of time. It is not possible 
even if the Briti sh Parliament an d 
the Indian Legislatures were to , 
devote all their sittings to the drafl- 
in g and passing of a hundred coerciv e 
Acts. The peace of the world, inter- 
national harmony and good-will, the 
reputation of the English nation, the 
progress of mankind and the econo- 
mic welfare of the world, all demand 
the peaceful introduction and deve- 
lopment of the democratic form of 
Government in Indin and the sooner 
the English realise that patent fact 
the better it will be for all concerned. 

(^'Vnhappy India" January 1928 
. Edition.) 
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CO ITP 

(mcORPORATED tN INDIA js».) ’ 

PORT, BOMBAY. 


the war ,S over at east and you .w,ll 
aturally be making your post-war plans 
remember ! 

UPON'^pIvAfV'^'^ tour new home you can depend 
FLoLs PI./ SERVICES -TILES S MARBLE 

DCCORATinT FABRICS. INTERIOR 

CCORATION REQUISITES, MODERN LIGHT FITTING ETC. 

Enquiries to 

RAVAL TiUES & WARBLE LTD., 

, ^ 97a, Queen’s Road, 

. BOMBAY I 
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